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C&e  Crickets 

HlLDEGARDE  FLANNEB 

The  crickets  are  chirping  gaily  in  the  old 
rose  garden  beneath  my  window  tonight 


With  a  tiny,  fairy  shrillness,  in  a  tune  so  faintly  sweet, 

The  crickets  chant  beneath  the  flowers  their  charms  to  please  your  sleep, 

They  sing  in  silvered  pipings  of  the  rose  in  satin  red, 

Who  sits  upon  a  jade-green  throne  and  bows  her  queenly  head, 

And  gives  unto  the  fingering  breeze, 

Low  bending  from  the  guardian  trees, 
Cobweb  laces  from  her  throat,  laden  with  a  night-pure  sweet 
To  waft  beyond  the  box-wood  wall  and  spread  above  your  sleep. 

'Neath  the  copper  plum  the  crickets  drag  the  yucca's  yellow  thread 
And  weave  a  shawl,  sweet-clover  scented,  for  an  elfin  bed, 
While  they  chirp  and  catch  the  moon-beams  in  the  dew  to  store  the  light, 
' '  See  how  the  angels  give  unto  us  crystal  lanterns  for  the  night ! 

If  thus  they  love  us  cricket  ones 

How  must  they  love  God's  own  dear  sons! 
They  give  us  for  our  bits  of  patterns,  finest  yucca  thread — 
What  must  they  give  the  lady  yonder  in  her  poster -bed ! ' ' 
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iFire  SPamp 

C.  Sharpe,  '19 

,HE  telephone  in  the  office  of  Colliery  No.  4  rang 
sharply.  John  Lewis  turned  impatiently  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  building  and  strode  back 
to  answer  the  call.  The  message  was  brief  and  to 
the  point,  but  a  puzzled  look  came  over  the  man 's 
face  as  he  put  down  the  receiver. 

Once  again  he  started  for  the  door  and  slipped  quickly  into 
his  long,  low-slung  automobile.  The  car  rolled  out  of  the  yards 
and  wound  in  and  out  through  the  crowded  streets.  John 
steered  the  machine  skillfully  through  the  traffic,  but  his 
thoughts  were  far  away  from  the  business  on  hand. 

Andy  was  in  trouble,  Andy  whose  dark  brown  eyes  and 
ruddy  cheeks  had  been  at  once  a  source  of  pain  and  joy  to 
him  ever  since  Lewis  had  been  in  the  office  at  the  mines.  This 
acquaintance  had  begun  a  year  and  a  half  before,  when  John 
had  gone  into  his  father's  mines  as  an  inspector.  Every 
morning  when  he  turned  into  the  gate  Andy  was  there  selling 
papers  before  school  and  every  evening  he  was  there  again 
when  the  grey  automobile  left  the  office. 

The  first  time  this  had  happened  the  man  had  brought  his 
machine  to  an  abrupt  stand-still  and  sat  staring  at  the 
little  figure  by  the  car.  A  sharp  pain  had  shot  through  him 
as  he  looked  down  into  the  pleasant  face  of  the  boy.  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  to  see  before  him  once  more  the  little 
brother  whose  death  had  left  him  so  desperately  lonely  and 
broken-hearted. 

The  brown  eyes  looked  up  at  John  wonderingly  as  he  sat 
there  biting  his  lip  and  staring.  Then  the  tension  had  relaxed 
and  John  had  leaned  over  and  asked  for  a  paper.  Andy  had 
sprung  forward  with  a  radiant  smile  that  showed  a  set  of  fine, 
white  teeth.  The  friendliness  and  the  way  in  which  he  had 
answered  the  man's  questions,  blurring  his  r's  with  his  slight 
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Welsh  accent,  had  left  a  warm  feeling  where  only  a  chill  of 
loneliness  had  lain  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  had  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  look  for  the  little  chap 
from  then  on,  and  Andy  never  failed  him. 

Only  a  few  months  after  this  John's  father,  the  owner  of 
the  mines,  had  died  leaving  to  his  son  a  large  inheritance  and 
the  heavy  responsibilities  which  ownership  of  a  mine  entails. 

Instead  of  taking  up  luxurious  quarters  in  his  father's  old 
office,  the  young  man  had  shunned  the  formality  and  lack  of 
company  which  this  would  have  envolved,  and  had  settled 
down  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  office  at  the  mine,  keeping 
an  eye  on  all  that  went  on  around  him  and  even  continuing  his 
work  as  inspector  part  of  the  time. 

Life  had  been  lonelier  than  ever  except  for  the  evident 
friendliness  and  affection  of  his  men  and  the  only  real  source 
of  happiness  was  his  growing  acquaintance  with  the  little 
paper  boy. 

In  the  Fall,  his  little  friend  had  come  to  him  and1  asked  for 
a  job  at  the  breaker  or  in  the  mines  because  his  mother  was  ill 
and  he  had  to  work.  He  had  obtained  a  position  and  had  been 
making  good  ever  since. 

The  young  inspector  had  been  much  interested  in  all  that 
concerned  the  boy  and  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
help  him  along.  In  some  way  the  friendship  had  brought 
comfort  to  the  man  as  well  as  to  the  boy.  The  loss  of  the  little 
brother  was  compensated  for  as  it  had  never  been  before. 

March  was  here  now  and  the  sun  beat  down  warmly  on  the 
asphalt  as  the  car  turned  into  the  broad,  sunny  street  that 
lead  to  the  courthouse.  The  machine  stopped  and  John  slid 
from  behind  the  wheel  and  ran  up  the  broad  stair-way  two 
steps  at  a  time,  then  turned  to  the  private  office  of  the  judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

As  the  door  opened  Andy  sprang  from  a  chair  by  the 
window  and  stepped  forward  eagerly,  then  stood  looking  at 
Lewis  quietly  and  with  a  very  serious  face. 

The  Judge  laid  down  some  papers  he  had  been  looking  over 
and  advanced  cordially  to  meet  the  younger  man. 
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"This  is,  indeed,  a  surprise,  as  well  as  a  pleasure.  I  had 
not  expected  that  you  would  come  around — er — I  thought  it 
would  be  the  foreman." 

Lewis  took  a  seat  near  the  judge 's  desk,  and  leaned  forward 
with  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

"No  one  else  was  there,  and  besides,  I  know  Andy  pretty 
well  and  thought  I  'd  rather  look  into  the  matter  myself. ' ' 

A  look  of  pleasure  passed  over  the  boy's  face,  but  it  became 
serious  at  once  as  the  judge  took  up  the  matter  in  hand. 

' '  It  seems  that  some  of  your  breaker  boys  along  with  another 
bunch  got  into  trouble  up  on  the  square  last  night,  and  we 
have  had  to  call  their  parents  up  here  this  morning  and  have 
some  explanations.  Andrew,  here,  told  us  that  as  his  mother 
was  ill  and  as  he  had  no  other  guardian  he  thought  perhaps 
someone  at  the  office  might  come  over  and  stand  up  for  him. 
He  mentioned  your  name,  but  er — ah — " 

' '  Quite  right.    I  prefer  to  act  as  Andy 's  guardian  myself. ' ' 

Lewis  looked  over  at  his  impromptu  ward  and  noted  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  and  happiness  which  made  the  boy's 
whole  face  light  up. 

"And  so?—" 

"And  so,  to  proceed  with  the  matter  in  hand,  we  wanted  a 
little  information  about  this  young  man's  general  character 
and  habits.  It  is  evidently  the  first  time  he  has  ever  found 
himself  in  just  such  a  position." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,  but  just  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
offense?"  Lewis  was  very  evidently  anxious  but  his  im- 
patience was  relieved  when  he  looked  at  the  boy's  quiet  face 
and  honest  eyes.  The  judge  explained  the  case  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  telling  the  story  as  he  had  got  it  from  the 
other  culprits  and  Andy. 

There  had  been  a  commotion  on  the  square  the  evening 
before,  and  during  the  disturbance  some  stones  had  been 
thrown  and  windows  broken.  The  boys  had  run  but  had  been 
arrested,  and  Andy  was  among  them,  although  he  claimed  he 
had  just  that  minute  come  from  his  classes  at  night  school, 
which  was  held  in  a  building  on  the  corner. 
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Lewis  started  and1  looked  at  the  boy  but  held  his  peace. 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  communicate  with  the  in- 
structor," the  judge  continued,  "but  I  left  a  message  for  him 
to  call  me  as  soon  as  he  reached  home.  Now  all  we  want  for 
the  present  is  for  you  to  vouch  for  this  young  man's  honesty 
and  if  Mr.  Breikinger's  message  confirms  the  explanation 
about  night  school,  that  will  be  all  that  is  necessary. ' ' 

The  bell  on  the  desk  whirred  and  the  judge  reached  for  the 
telephone.  "Yes,  this  is  Judge  Hillard.  You  received  my 
message,  well  ?  Very  good.  That  clears  up  the  whole  matter. 
Sorry  to  have  troubled  you.    Good-bye." 

The  telephone  clicked  and  the  judge  rose  and  shook  hands 
with  Andy  who  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  stood  looking  ques- 
tioningly  at  the  two  men. 

"Is  it  all  right  then?" 

The  kindly  face  of  the  judge  looked  gentler  than  usual  as 
he  patted  the  boy  on  the  back  and  reassured  him. 

Lewis  shook  hands  warmly  with  the  judge  and  left  the 
office  guiding  Andy  along  by  the  elbow. 

' '  Scare  you,  Andy  ? ' ' 

The  boy's  forehead  wrinkled.  "No,  sir,"  then  he  smiled. 
"Just  worried  me  a  bit,  because  I  didn't  know  who  to  turn 
to." 

Lewis  looked  at  him  sharply  and  bit  his  lip. 

"Well,  you  did  what  was  right,  but  next  time  send  for  me 
directly,  no  matter  what  happens. ' ' 

He  cut  short  any  thanks  the  boy  might  have  offered  and 
stepping  into  the  automobile  motioned  Andy  to  the  place 
beside  him. 

' '  You  had  better  come  to  lunch  with  me  today  to  cheer  you 
up  after  your  gloomy  morning. ' ' 

Andy  caught  his  breath  with  pleasure,  then  looked  down  at 
his  shabby  clothes.  "No,  sir,  I  think  I'd  better  not  today, 
thank  you. ' ' 

"Oh!"  Lewis  had  noticed  the  boy's  glance,  read  his 
thoughts  and  respected  him  for  the  consideration  he  showed 
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his  superior.  It  might  be  a  little  embarrassing  for  both,  and 
the  boy  had  been  the  first  to  think  of  it  in  that  light. 

"Then  do  you  mind  if  I  go  with  you  so  I  can  get  through 
quickly  and  we  will  go  for  a  ride  afterward?" 

Andy's  face  shone  with  pleasure. 

The  next  few  hours  were  like  a  dream  to  the  little  fellow 
whose  admiration  for  Lewis  was  unbounded  and  his  devotion 
like  that  of  a  faithful  dog.  John  Lewis  had  never  before  real- 
ized the  depth  and  sensitiveness  of  the  boy's  nature,  and  his 
love  for  his  little  friend  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on.  They  had  left  the  ear  by  the  road  side  and 
were  wandering  in  the  woods  enjoying  every  indication  of  the 
fast  approaching  spring.  A  bird  fluttered  past  them,  balanced 
itself  on  a  limb  of  a  nearby  tree,  and  lifting  its  head  gave  a 
low  trill  that  rose  higher  and  higher.  Andy  stopped,  poised 
on  his  tip-toes  and  a  second  trill  pierced  the  woods  with  its 
sweetness.  Lewis  stood  still,  amazed,  and  looked  in  wonder, 
first  at  the  songster  and  then  at  his  imitator. 

The  boy  still  stood  tense  but  quivering  with  excitement  as 
the  bird  cocked  its  head  on  one  side,  eyed  him  suspiciously, 
then  giving  an  astonished  chirrup,  flew  away  to  a  distant  oak. 

Andy  followed  its  flight  with  fascinated  eyes,  and  John 
heard  a  low,  soft  chuckle  as  the  boy  turned  toward  him. 

"Do  you  do  that  often?" 

Andy  looked  surprised  at  the  question.  "No,  sir,  not  so 
often,  because  I  don't  hear  the  birds  very  much.  I  wish  we 
had  them  in  the  mines." 

The  boy's  face  was  wistful. 

John  turned  sharply.  "What  do  you  want  to  do  for  a 
living,  Andy,  be  a  miner,  or  get  higher  up  and  be  an 
engineer  ? " 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  before  Andy  spoke. 

"Of  course  an  engineer,  if  I  have  to  be  either,  but  I  can 
never  be  anything  as  big  as  that." 

Lewis  ignored  the  last  part  of  the  answer.  "What  do  you 
mean?  'If  I  have  to  be  either,'  is  there  something  else  you 
would  rather  do?"  His  eyes  reached  the  boy's  face 
which  was  partly  turned  from  him.    ' '  Ye-es. ' '    He  hesitated, 
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then  stammered  along  in  evident  embarrassment.  "But  I — 
I  'd  rather  not  say  what  it  is,  because,  it  sounds  lazy  and  I  am 
willing  to  work. ' ' 

Lewis  was  more  puzzled  than  ever  now,  but  he  did  not  try 
to  force  the  boy's  confidence.  "You'd  rather  not  tell  me 
then?  Perhaps  I  could  help  you.  If  I  can  anytime,  Andy, 
you  know  I  want  to." 

It  seemed  to  Andy  that  he  was  being  very  ungrateful,  and  he 
turned  impulsively.  "Oh!  Mr.  Lewis,  sir,  I  do  want  to  tell 
you,  but  I  just  can't  now.  It  is  something  I  have  thought 
about  for  years,  but  something  always  seems  to  get  in  my 
way,  and  well — just  bust  things  up  and  burn  up  all  my  hopes, 
just  like — just  like — " 

"Fire  Damp?"  suggested  John. 

"Yes,  that's  it.  Just  seems  to  explode  my  plans  all  of  the 
time.  But,  Mr.  Lewis,  if  you  wouldn't  mind,  if  you  would 
come  to  the  Welsh  Episcopal  church  tomorrow  night,  perhaps, 
I  could  tell  you  there. ' ' 

"Well,  what  the — "  The  frown  in  his  forehead  deepened. 
"Sure,  I'll  be  there.    What  time?    Seven-thirty?    All  right." 

All  the  following  evening,  John  puzzled  over  the  boy's 
words.  He  was  always  saying  or  doing  something  unexpected. 
How  could  the  inspector  have  guessed  that  plucky  kid  "was 
going  to  night  school  to  help  himself  along. ' '  And  now,  what 
did  he  mean  by  asking  his  employer  to  meet  him  at  the  church 
the  next  night. 

It  was  surprising  how  impatiently  the  man  waited  for  the 
next  evening  to  come.  At  seven-thirty  promptly  he  found 
himself  in  a  small,  simply  decorated,  but  very  pretty  little 
church.  He  looked  about  for  his  little  protege,  but  did  not 
see  him  by  the  time  the  service  commenced,  so  he  seated  him- 
self near  the  back  and  prepared  to  keep  on  the  look-out  for 
the  boy  in  case  he  came  in  to  look  for  him. 

As  time  went  on,  and  Andy  did  not  appear,  he  gave  up  the 
watch  and  interested  himself  in  the  service.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  music  was  unusually  good  in  this  obscure  little 
church,  much  better  than  in  the  great  church  down  town 
which  he  himself  had  always  attended. 
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The  anthem  began,  and  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  chimes 
of  an  echo  organ  behind  him.  "These  "Welsh  people  in  their 
love  for  music  spare  no  effort  or  expense, ' '  he  thought  to  him- 
self. Just  then  a  high  clear  voice  took  up  the  music  of  the 
organ,  and  seemed  to  echo  the  trill  of  the  bird  he  had  heard 
in  the  woods. 

Lewis  started  and  stared  at  the  chancel  where  Andy  stood 
close  to  the  organ  singing  one  of  the  Easter  Anthems  and) 
carrying  the  notes  as  clear  and  true  as  a  flute. 

The  man  sat  tense  and  listened  as  every  note  came  pouring 
forth.  The  music  seemed  to  make  him  see  again  the  small 
brother  he  had  loved  and  his  interest  in  Andy  quickened  into 
a  deeper  feeling  than  ever  as  he  realized  that  this  was  what 
Andy  was  going  to  tell  him  at  the  church.  The  boy  wanted 
to  be  trained  as  a  singer.  Deep  in  his  heart  Lewis  vowed  that 
Andy's  hopes  should  be  realized  if  he  could  bring  it  to  pass, 
and  the  boy  should  not  stay  in  those  mines  a  day  longer  than 
necessary. 

' '  To  think  of  that  song-bird  closed  up  in  those  black  vaults 
and  passages,  breathing  in  that  dust!"  In  his  agitation  of 
mind  he  rose  and  left  the  church  without  waiting  to  see 
Andy. 

At  eight  o'clock,  Monday  evening,  long  moaning  whistles 
made  people  in  the  city  pause  and  listen  to  their  strange 
threatening  voices.  First  a  long  siren,  then  a  high  shrill 
scream  followed  by  a  deep-toned  throbbing  moan  that  seemed 
to  foretell  evil  to  all  who  heard  it. 

One  of  the  superintendents  who  lived  a  few  blocks  from 
Colliery  No.  4  started  to  his  feet,  listening  intently.  ' '  Trouble 
in  the  mines."  Then  as  the  appalling  noise  continued. 
"Breaker  4!" 

Seizing  his  coat  and  bag,  he  rushed  from  the  house  and  up 
the  hill  to  the  yards  where  a  group  of  men  and  a  few  anxious 
women  had  gathered  outside  the  gates. 

It  was  only  a  minute  before  Roberts  had  gathered  the  whole 
story  from  some  of  the  assembled  crowd,  and  had  plunged 
into  the  work  that  lay  before  him. 
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Just  before  the  night  shift  came  in,  there  had  been  an  ex- 
plosion, and  the  assistant  inspector  who  had  at  once  gone 
down  into  the  mines  had  reported  the  complete  destruction  of 
a  mine  pillar  and  the  entombment  of  at  least  twenty  men. 

The  superintendent  frowned.  "Where  was  the  regular  in- 
spector?" He  had  been  relieved  for  that  evening  by  Mr. 
Lewis  who  had  decided  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  the  watchman  told  him. 

It  was  true.  When  the  explosion  had  come,  Lewis  had  at 
once  realized  the  situation  and  shouting  to  the  men,  had  led 
them  away  from  the  spot  just  in  time  to  save  all  but  one  or 
two  from  the  falling  mass  of  coal,  and  now  they  were  all  en- 
trapped in  a  huge  vault  filled  with  dust  and  some  gas  from 
the  explosion. 

Andy  was  there,  too.  He  had  been  caught  between  the 
flames  and  the  crumbling  pillar,  but  had  escaped  with  his  life, 
and  what  was  more  remarkable,  had  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  ring  the  alarm  bell  that  hung  on  the  wall  opposite 
the  wrecked  pillar.  A  small  first-aid  case  had  caught  his  eye 
and  he  had  seized  it  and  dropped  to  the  ground  close  to  the 
wall  until  the  thundering  crash  of  falling  coal  had  ceased  and 
he  could  venture  out. 

The  mine  fans  and  the  obstructing  coal  had  kept  the  fire 
damp  from  penetrating  the  vault  in  which  the  men  lay,  but  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  chance  and  prompt  rescue  work  that 
would  save  them. 

Andy  crept  along  the  wall,  groping  for  an  opening  which 
would  prove  a  means  of  escape  from  the  fire  that  raged  only  a 
few  yards  away  and  the  deadly  gases  that  were  gathering 
thicker  every  moment.  The  fire  veered  and  came  nearer,  mak- 
ing him  quiver  in  its  merciless  heat,  but  it  lighted  the  way  to 
the  end  of  the  mass,  and  he  plunged  forward  and  around  the 
corner  away  from  the  flames.  High  up  he  could  distinguish 
a  small  fissure  in  the  black  wall.  Drawing  a  long  breath  as 
best  he  could,  he  screamed  Lewis'  name,  and  far  off  behind 
the  wall  he  thought  he  heard  an  answering  shout.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  an  echo — Andy's  heart  stood  still  and  he  strained 
every  nerve  for  a  return  halloo — but  none  came. 
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Inside  the  chamber  Lewis  had  heard  his  name,  and  shout- 
ing in  return,  had  sprung  forward  in  the  dark,  searching  for 
any  opening  that  might  possibly  have  been  made  in  the  wall. 
It  was  some  time,  however,  before  he  found  the  place  where 
Andy  was  standing,  but  with  willing  miners  lending  their 
shoulders  for  a  ladder,  it  took  only  a  moment  to  drag  the  boy 
through  the  tiny  opening.  In  a  choking  voice  he  told  how  the 
heavy  poisonous  gases  had  begun  to  settle,  and  he  had  found! 
this  his  only  means  of  escape.  The  passages  were  all  cut  off, 
but  they  were  safe  in  the  chamber,  if  only  the  fire  kept  to  its 
course  down  the  main  passage,  and  if  the  alarm  had  warned 
the  rescue  workers  of  the  danger  below. 

The  entrapped  men  groped  their  way  toward  the  boy  and 
by  the  aid  of  Lewis '  tiny  flash-light,  watched  him  rip  open  the 
first-aid  kit  and  bind  up  the  boy's  wounds  and  those  of  the 
men  gathered  around  him.  As  they  heard  Andy  tell  of  the  fire 
and  gases,  some  dropped  to  their  knees  and  crossing  them- 
selves, began  to  pray ;  some  sobbed  aloud  with  fear,  and  others 
swore  fiercely.  To  the  men  every  minute  seemed  like  standing 
for  an  hour  in  the  presence  of  death.  To  Lewis,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  superstitious  ones  would  lose  their  minds,  and 
it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  them  from  harming  each  other 
in  their  despair.  A  few  undertook  to  help  the  young  president 
by  encouraging  the  miners  and  telling  them  that  the  rescuers 
would  fight  their  way  to  them  soon.  Then  there  was  a  slight 
stirring  of  the  damp  dust-laden  air  and  the  men  would  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath. 

Andy,  limp  and  tired,  lay  back  against  Lewis '  shoulder,  and 
felt  protected  from  all  harm  by  the  strong  arm  supporting  his 
throbbing  head.  The  hours  dragged  on  and  Lewis  forced  him- 
self to  tell  one  story  after  another  to  keep  the  men  quiet  and 
make  them  forget  their  desperate  situation,  when  an  unex- 
pected sound  broke  the  appalling  silence  of  the  place. 

The  sweet,  clear  voice  of  the  young  boy  rose  and  fell  in  the 
old  "Welsh  song  that  his  mother  had  sung  to  him  as  a  lullaby 
when  he  was  a  baby — "All  Through  the  Night."  Only  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  men  could  be  heard  as  the  song  pierced 
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the  blackness  of  the  pit  and  quieted  the  hearts  of  the  frenzied 
men. 

He  did  not  stop  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  song,  but 
took  up  something  gayer,  and  finally  roused  the  men  to  joining 
in  choruses  of  the  most  familiar  songs.  It  seemed  as  though 
they  were  fighting  for  their  lives  with  songs  as  their  weapons. 

The  dust  in  the  room  had  settled  but  the  air  was  becoming 
closer  and  the  boy  felt  as  though  he  was  stifling.  His  throat 
was  dry  and  rough  and  his  voice  was  getting  thick,  but  once 
more  at  the  request  of  the  men  he  sang  the  old  lullaby — "All 
Through  the  Night."  The  last  notes  dropped  from  high, 
sweet  tones  to  a  long  low  cry  that  came  rolling  from  the  boy's 
lips,  filling  the  place  like  a  benediction. 

The  men  were  quiet  now,  and  yet  it  seemed  more  hopeless 
than  ever  for  the  gas  was  gathering  thicker  and  thicker. 
Lewis'  head  spun  and  he  began  to  imagine  he  heard  voices. 
He  sat  up,  shouted  several  times,  and  fell  back  as  limp  as  the 
little  fellow  in  his  arms. 

gf  gp  $fc  g£  sjp  g£  !|£ 

The  next  morning  found  Andy,  beautiful,  ruddy-cheeked 
Andy,  lying  white  and  limp  in  a  narrow,  white  bed  in  the  city 
hospital.  Lewis,  his  face  almost  as  white  and  drawn  as  the 
one  on  the  pillow,  sat  by  the  bedside  and  thought  of  all  the 
horrors  of  the  night  before,  and  of  how  much  worse  it  might 
have  been  if  Andy  had  not  sent  in  the  alarm.  He  had  felt 
sick  all  over  when  the  doctors  had  told  him  that  the  boy's 
throat  was  so  affected  that  he  might  never  recover  even  his 
speaking  voice.  It  seemed  too  bitter  and  unjust.  The  head 
stirred  on  the  pillow  and  the  dark  eyes  looked  up  at  him. 

"Mr.  Lewis."  John  started  at  the  sound  of  the  harsh,  rasp- 
ing whisper.  "Can  you  give  me  some  kind  of  job  in  the 
mines  even  if  I  can't  talk  out  loud?  You  see,  Sunday  night 
after  the  service,  the  choir  master  called  me  and  said  that  he 
had  had  a  friend  of  his  at  the  service  to  hear  my  solo,  and 
decide  whether  I  could  be  a  singer  some  day.  He  was  going 
to  talk  it  over  and  let  me  know  pretty  soon. ' '  The  boy  choked 
and  tears  filled  his  eyes.  "You  see,  I  could  take  better  care 
of  mother  then,  than  if  I  was  just  a  breaker  boy  or  miner. 
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She  has  had  to  work  so  hard,  ^.t  is  fire  ^amp  again  isn't  it?" 
He  turned  his  face  aside  and  bit  his  lip. 

Lewis  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  strode  out  of  the  room 
just  as  the  head  surgeon  was  coming  in  the  door. 

All  day  long  the  thought  of  Andy's  wrecked  hopes  and  the 
beautiful  voice,  stilled  forever,  made  him  heart-sick.  He 
could  not  shake  off  the  thought.  He  had  always  meant  to  do 
everything  he  could  for  the  boy,  and  now  his  wealth  was  of  as 
little  value  as  the  boy's  husky  voice.  To  think  that  the  ful- 
fillment of  all  Andy 's  wishes  could  have  been  so  near  and  then 
one  night  destroyed  them  all.  Lewis  knew  that  the  surgeons 
would  do  all  that  was  humanly  possible,  but  everything  seemed 
so  hopeless. 

At  three  o'clock  he  went  to  his  office  at  the  Colliery  to  see 
how  things  had  gone  and  found  matters  unexpectedly  promis- 
ing. All  who  had  been  entombed  with  him  the  night  before 
were  coming  along  nicely  and  work  was  going  along  in  its 
usual  routine. 

Lewis  found  a  note  for  him  from  the  choir  master.  It  was 
a  message  sent  to  him  to  deliver  verbally  to  Andy.  The  young 
man 's  head  swam  as  he  looked  at  the  words,  which  would  have 
carried  such  joy  only  a  few  hours  before,  but  would  now  only 
add  to  the  boy's  already  over-flowing  cup  of  bitterness.  The 
choir  master's  friend,  who  was  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  a  famous  school  of  musical  training,  had  heard  the  boy  and 
offered  him  a  place  in  the  school,  which  only  admitted  students 
who  gave  promise  of  great  careers. 

Lewis  climbed  into  his  car  once  more  and  started  for  the 
hospital,  this  time  stopping  at  various  stores  to  load  up  with 
everything  that  might  bring  the  boy  any  pleasure. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  he  mounted  the  steps  towards  the  little 
patient's  room;  the  letter  seemed  to  burn  as  he  crushed  it 
tightly  in  his  hand.  He  tried  to  force  a  smile  as  he  pushed 
open?  the  door,  then  he  stood  transfixed  as  the  head  on  the 
pillow  turned  and  with  a  smile  playing  about  his  lips  the 
boy  emitted  a  long  low  trill  that  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
exact  imitation  of  the  thrush. 
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Lewis  dropped  Ce  note  hastily  on  Andy's  bed,  then 
stumbled  toward  the  window  and  stood  looking  out,  trying  to 
convince  himself  that  his  eyesight  had  not  failed  completely, 
but  had  only  been  temporarily  affected  by  Fire  Damp. 


a  ^>torm  at  ^>ea 

Amy  Smythb,  '22 

Dark  is  the  night,  and  how  the  wind  is  blowing ! 
Fast  drive  the  clouds  across  a  frowning  sky ; 
Gone  is  the  light  the  red  sun  left,  retiring, 
Black  are  the  waters,  and  the  waves  roll  high. 
Cold  is  the  spray  from  every  surging  billow, 
Loud  crash  the  breakers  on  the  distant  shore, 
Straight  in  our  faces  the  rain  beats  down  in  torrents, 
And  the  lightning  flashes  'mid  the  thunder's  roar. 

Flashes  the  lightning,  and  still  the  thunder  rumbles, 
High  is  the  tempest,  and  the  clouds  fly  fast ; 
Black  is  the  night,  and  terrible  the  breakers, 
Cruel  the  rocks,  and  cold  the  shrieking  blast. 

Now  slowly  calms  the  wind,  and  then  the  water ; 
Still  stand  the  pine-trees  on  the  battered  shore ; 
On  fly  the  clouds,  but  now  between  them  hiding 
The  moon  is  shining,  for  the  storm  is  o'er. 
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Stewart  Case,  '22 

TRANGERS  called  him  the  "Old  Man  of  the 
HAltys,"  friends  called  him  just  Daddy — and 
everyone  in  the  tiny,  little  desert  village,  nestled 
at  the  foot-hills  of  the  Purple  Mountains,  loved 
and  respected  Daddy. 

His  dialect  might  baffle  the  most  fantastic,  phonetic  spelling, 
but  his  ideals,  his  outlook  and  his  uplook  were  the  qualities 
which  made  Daddy  the  most  sought  after  man  for  miles 
around. 

He  lived  alone,  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  on  the 
tip-top  point  of  "Sunset  Feak,"  in  a  precarious  little  brown 
cabin  perched  high  on  the  naked,  brown  cliff.  Daddy  was 
seventy  last  autumn,  the  most  hale,  hearty,  joyous,  blue-eyed 
twinkly  old  man  anyone  could  ever  wish  to  see. 

He  had  two  great  maxims  which  would  apply  "right  apt" 
he  said,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  "jest  to  learn  how  to  git 
used  to  'em,  then  they  would  go  jest  like  batter-cakes  at  a 
festival. ' ' 

Tired,  harassed  men,  young  people,  little  children,  all  alike 
revered,  laughed  with  and  loved  him,  and  after  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Hills,"  everyone  came  home  with  a 
clearer  eye,  a  cheerier  smile,  a  steadier  resolve,  a  more  definite, 
purposeful  desire  to  "make  good." 

When  Daddy  heard  that  one  of  his  many  "children,"  Miss 
"Jerry,"  was  going  away  to  college,  he  sent  for  her  to  tell 
"jest  a  little  secret  as  he  had  alway  prospered  on,"  and  as  he 
sat  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  he  spoke  solemnly  for 
such  a  merry  old  man.  "I  ain't  one  speck  o'  doubt  that  you'll 
l'arn  a  heap  o'  book-1'arnin'  in  that  air  college,  little  girl — 
but  jest  you  remember  this,  no  matter  ivhere  you  be — the  only 
thing  to  practice  is  the  'Art  o'  Livin'  "an'  that  has  jest  two 
rules;  the  first  is,  'Be  Happy'  an'  the  second  is,  'Make  your 
next  door  neighbor  jest  as  happy  as  you  be.'  Happiness  is 
jest  as  contagious  as  the  chicken-pox." 
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d&ermanp  ant)  tlje  JKHat 

Mart  Jones  Nixon,  '19 

UR  papers  and  magazines  for  the  last  four  years 
have  been  full  of  accounts  of  the  German  atroc- 
ities in  Belgium  and  northern  France.  For  a 
long  time  we  would  not  believe  these  reports.  We 
told  ourselves  that  a  people  so  simple,  so  honest, 
home-loving  and  affectionate  could  not  be  capable  of  such 
horrible,  practices.  We,  who  had  thought  that  the  soul  of  Ger- 
many found  expression  in  her  music  and  in  the  simple  joys  of 
life,  could  not  conceive  of  a  Germany  forcing  a  monstrous 
Kultur  on  the  world.  We  could  not  believe  that  the  very 
people  who  above  all  others  had  preserved  the  old  traditions 
and  spirit  of  Christmas,  could  crush  out  the  lives  of  little 
children.  It  was  a  long  step  from  "  Stille  nacht,  heilige  nacht" 
to  the  "Hymn  of  Hate." 

When  in  the  face  of  unimpeachable  evidence,  we  were 
obliged  to  admit  the  truth,  we  groped  for  the  underlying 
causes.  Sometime,  long  ago,  perhaps,  deep  within  the  minds 
of  those  simple,  trusting  souls  must  have  been  sown  the  seeds 
of  modern  pan-Germanism. 

Not  longer  than  fifty  years  ago,  Germany  was  a  nation  whose 
only  claim  to  world  dominance  lay  in  her  commerce  and  well- 
organized  industry.  The  old  Germans  were  gentle,  docile  and 
trusting.  They  loved  peace  and  home,  and  toiled  patiently 
and  unceasingly,  faithful  to  the  smallest  detail.  The  Germans 
have  a  remarkable  capacity  for  careful,  exact  and  minute 
scholarship,  but  the  creative  thinkers  of  the  world  have  not 
come  from  Germany.  They  have  achieved  miracles  of  effi- 
ciency, aided  by  their  capacity  for  specialized  work  and  their 
wonderful  organizing  ability,  but  they  have  not  "the  gift  of 
government"  as  some  of  their  greatest  men  have  been  forced 
to  admit.  They  are  a  docile  people,  willing  to  be  led,  credulous 
in  the  extreme,  highly  suggestible  and  superstitious. 
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Again,  they  are  a  people  who  prefer  the  ancestral  or  col- 
lective mind  to  the  individual,  that  is,  they  prefer  to  think 
as  a  people  led  by  some  great  leader  than  to  think  as  indi- 
viduals. The  experience,  thought  and  great  deeds  of  the  men 
of  the  past,  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  race  make  up  this 
ancestral  mind.  It  is  less  intelligent  than  the  individual 
mind,  and  less  independent,  being  dominated  by  leaders  and 
by  compelling  incidents  and  led  by  emotion  instead  of  reason. 

In  ordinary  times,  man's  intellect  holds  sway.  In  cases  of 
great  emotional  crisis,  when  a  number  of  men  act  as  one,  feel- 
ing takes  its  place,  the  collective  mind  dominates  that  of  the 
individual.  Often  the  emotional  or  affective  tone  rises  to  such 
a  height  that  the  leaders  are  carried  away  by  its  irresistible 
force.  They  go  to  unforeseen  lengths.  Men  participate  in 
crimes  under  such  conditions,  which  they  would  never  dream 
of  committing  alone.  This  mob  psychology  may  be  applied  to 
war.  It  is  thought  by  many  writers  that  the  leaders  in  Ger- 
many have  set  in  motion  forces  which  they  cannot  control. 

Germany,  less  than  a  century  ago,  was  only  a  loose  confed- 
eration of  petty  states,  whose  weakness  was  shown  by  Na- 
poleon, when  Prussia  began  to  dream  of  world  dominion.  This 
small  state  rose  from  an  insignificant  province  to  the  position 
of  highest  power  and  importance  in  the  German  Empire.  The 
docile  and  readily  adaptable  Germans  eagerly  embraced  the 
Prussian  dream.  They  were  an  extremely  suggestible  people 
and  revelled  in  the  idea  of  rising  from  a  weak,  loosely  joined, 
unimportant  country  to  a  strong  united  world  power. 

The  defeat  of  France  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  gave  the 
first  great  impetus  to  the  growing  consciousness  of  power. 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Bismark  established  a  strong  cen- 
tralized government  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  world  dominion. 
Prussia  controlled  the  German  point  of  view  and  recreated 
German  thought.  By  an  accident  of  history,  Germany  had 
wise,  strong  men  at  the  head  of  her  government  who  had 
genius  for  organization  and  efficient  regulation  of  commerce 
and  industry  at  a  time  when  other  nations,  such  as  England 
and  France,  were  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  as  the  people 
struggled  for  more  and  more  freedom,  which  seriously  hhi- 
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dered  their  industrial  progress  and  prosperity.  The  German 
people  were  quick  to  notice  these  conditions,  which  they  in- 
terpreted as  evils  of  democracy  and  their  faith  and  belief  in 
autocracy  as  the  only  efficient  form  of  government  was  conse- 
quently strengthened.  They  began  to  believe  that  their 
government,  their  gifts,  their  abilities  and  progress  along  all 
lines  were  superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  were  fitted  to  rule  over  all. 

Bismark  sought  to  convince  them  that  they  were  a  superior 
race,  appointed  by  God  to  dominate  the  world;  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  best  good  of  humanity  that  Kultur,  Ger- 
man thought,  ideals  and  institutions  be  spread  broadcast  by 
force  if  necessary,  and  that  "Might  makes  Right."  These 
theories  have  been  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
philosophers,  scientists,  statesman,  patriotic  societies,  churches, 
schools,  newspapers  and  above  all,  by  the  military  system. 
The  idea  of  the  bigness  of  Germany  and  of  the  exaltation  of 
everything  German  has  been  instilled  into  their  minds  since 
earliest  childhood. 

A  professor  from  one  of  our  leading  universities  went  to 
Germany  to  study,  accompanied  by  his  family.  His  small 
daughter  often  went  to  a  German  school.  One  day  they  were 
having  a  lesson  in  geography.  The  instructor  was  emphasizing 
the  bigness  and  importance  of  the  Fatherland  and  the  relative 
insignificance  of  other  nations.  The  little  American  became 
highly  indignant  and  announced  that  Germany  was  no  bigger 
than  some  of  our  states.  Whereupon  the  teacher  became 
angry  and  the  students  only  laughed  at  what  they  considered 
her  hopeless  ignorance.  Other  Americans  have  reported  that 
Germans  who  may  have  only  improved  upon  an  invention  are 
given  all  credit  for  the  finished  product,  and  the  inventor's 
name  is  forgotten  if  he  happens  to  be  a  foreigner.  Their 
conceit  is  incredible.  Fichte  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  the 
German  race  was  the  oldest  in  Europe,  that  the  German  mind 
was  the  only  original  mind,  and  the  German  language  the 
only  pure  language. 

The  schools  of  Germany  are  all  under  the  regulation  of  the 
government,  hence,  we  find  a  uniformity  in  education,  such 
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as  exists  in  no  other  country.  All  students  are  taught  the 
same  thing,  namely  the  ' '  high  and  mightiness ' '  of  the  German 
state.  We  see  the  results  of  this  systematic  teaching  in  the 
replies  given  by  German  prisoners  on  being  questioned.  They 
all  think  alike,  they  all  say  the  same  thing,  more  or  less  well 
expressed  according  to  their  degree  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

The  aim  of  the  German  school  is  to  train  the  individual  into 
the  national  mould,  not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state.  The  universities  train  him  to  invent,  to  investigate 
the  realms  of  learning  that  he  may  achieve  some  great  work, 
which  will  add  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  state.  The  Ger- 
mans are  a  highly-specialized  people,  men  are  not  encouraged 
to  all-around,  individual  development,  but  to  become  expert 
in  one  certain  line,  so  that  the  state  may  reap  the  benefits  of 
expert  knowledge  in  all  things. 

Fichte  wrote  ' '  Man  belongs  to  the  state  which  gave  him  birth, 
educated  him  and  made  him  what  he  is. ' '  The  student  is  con- 
sidered a  debtor  to  the  nation.  Does  not  the  state  bestow 
Kultur  upon  him?  And  Kultur  represents  all  German 
achievement — science,  philosophy,  industry,  language,  educa- 
tion, and  last,  but  not  least,  the  military  system.  All  of  these 
were  created  and  promoted  by,  and  consequently  belong  to 
the  state.  Kultur  embraces  much  more  than  our  word  culture 
but  is  narrower  than  our  conception  of  civilization.  Kultur 
is  national ;  it  is  rooted  in  and  bounded  by  the  German  nation 
and  based  above  all  on  intellectual  development.  Civilization 
is  international,  it  embraces  all  humanity  and  rests  mainly  on 
moral  culture,  the  building  up  the  will  and  the  molding  of 
the  heart.  Kultur  ministers  only  to  the  state  which  is  above 
all  other  institutions,  and  implies  that  the  individual  gets  his 
value  from  the  state.  Civilization  respects  social  institutions, 
the  family,  state,  church,  society  and  the  nation,  and  implies 
that  the  individual  stands  by  himself  and  has  an  absolute 
value.  Kultur  is  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  the  Ger- 
man Empire  has  been  built.  De  Havre  in  his  book  says: 
"Kultur  is  the  soul,  the  state  is  the  body  of  Germany." 
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One  of  the  greatest  assets  to  the  promotion  and  extension  of 
Kultur  is  the  military  system.  One  psychologist  has  stated 
that  the  Germans  are  inherently  brutal.  However  this  may 
be,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  German  military  system  is  harsh 
and  cruel.  This  compulsory  military  training  has  stamped 
out  initiative  and  independent  thought  in  a  people  only  too 
willing  to  let  others  think  for  them.  The  credulity  and 
absolute  dependence  of  the  men  upon  those  higher  in  authority 
is  shown  by  the  prisoners'  views  of  the  war.  A  German 
officer  captured  by  the  Allies,  on  hearing  that  he  was  to  be 
taken  to  London,  sneeringly  remarked,  "You  can't  deceive 
me.  There  is  no  London  now.  We  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  it  was  destroyed  by  our  air  raids.  "What  is  more, 
the  channel  is  impassible  on  account  of  our  submarines.  Eng- 
land is  completely  cut  off." 

The  extreme  gullibility  of  the  people  has  been  shown  in 
their  acceptance  of  such  incongruous  statements  as  first, 
"Americans  won't  fight.  They  can't  raise  an  army,"  then 
"America  can't  transport  her  army  across  the  seas  on  account 
of  our  submarines"  and  later  "We  are  capturing  thousands 
of  Americans." 

The  harshness  of  the  military  system  is  almost  incompre- 
hensible to  us.  The  higher  officers  ridicule  those  of  less  im- 
portance who  in  turn  cuff  and  kick  their  men  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  The  enlisted  men,  having  no  one  under  their 
authority  in  a  military  way,  domineer  over  their  families.  The 
idea  of  the  German  is  to  submit  absolutely  to  the  man  above 
him  and  to  crush  the  man  beneath  him,  to  make  up  for  his  own 
humiliations.  The  men  are  driven  into  battle  by  their  officers 
instead  of  being  led  as  in  our  army  and  that  of  the  English. 
The  prisoners  cannot  understand  the  feeling  of  comradeship 
which  exists  between  our  officers  and  men  in  the  trenches. 

The  military  system  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other 
institution  to  make  the  state  strong  and  absolute.  The  Ger- 
man conception  of  the  state  is  that  it  is  a  divine  incarnation, 
bound  by  no  power  on  earth,  exempt  from  moral  law  and  the 
creator  of  all  right.  The  Kaiser  representing  the  state  as  its 
divine  leader,  said  in  an  address  to  his  soldiers,  "Body  and 
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soul  you  belong  to  me.  If  I  command  you  to  shoot  your 
father  and  mother,  you  must  do  it  without  a  murmur. ' '  The 
German  people  worship  the  state  but  the  state  has  no  consid- 
eration for  the  individual  or  for  the  rights  of  others.  The 
nation  is  likened  to  an  organism,  of  which  the  individual  cell 
is  not  important.  They  have  held  the  state  unaccountable  to 
any  power,  under  obligations  to  no  one.  They  believe  that  the 
strong  nation  has  the  right  to  prey  on  the  weaker.  It  is 
Nietzsche's  idea  of  the  "superman"  who  rises  by  crushing 
the  weaker,  applied  to  national  life.  Germany  did  not  dream 
for  a  moment  that  Belgium  would  defy  her,  neither  could  she 
conceive  of  England  going  to  war  to  uphold  her  national 
honor.  To  Germany  there  was  no  such  thing  as  national 
honor.  The  state  itself  was  the  creator  of  right;  it  made  no 
difference  what  it  might  seek  to  do,  the  very  wish  justified 
the  deed.    The  state  could  do  no  wrong. 

The  State,  God  and  Right  seem  almost  synonymous  to  the 
German  mind.  They  speak  of  ' '  Our  good  old  German  God. ' ' 
It  is  the  old  conception  of  the  tribal  god  whose  ideal  is  force, 
who  helps  the  tribe  to  conquer  their  foes  and  justifies  their 
brutality.  They  have  identified  God  with  the  minds  of  men. 
This  is  a  survival  of  the  old  anthropomorphic  idea  of  God  as 
possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  man  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold. 

Germany  in  this  war  has  been  animated  by  a  compelling 
mystic  force.  However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  their  mys- 
ticism is  materialistic.  Their  aims  were  materialistic,  namely, 
to  conquer  the  world,  to  add  to  the  glory  of  Germany,  but 
these  have  undergone  a  sublimation.  The  end  in  view  has 
been  lifted  to  the  height  of  an  ideal.  It  had  to  be  so,  men 
fight  harder  for  ideals  than  for  materialistic  gains.  A  man 
may  take  the  life  of  another  for  the  sake  of  a  material  gain, 
but  he  willingly  gives  his  own  only  for  an  ideal,  a  firm  con- 
viction which  he  takes  to  be  the  only  right.  Believing  that 
they  were  a  people  appointed  by  God  to  dominate  the  world, 
that  the  best  good  of  humanity  demanded  the  spread  of 
Kultur  and  that  "Might  makes  Right"  the  German  people 
have  prosecuted  this  war,  sacrificing  unquestioningly,  thinking 
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that  God,  humanity  and  right  were  enlisted  on  their  side. 
Some  of  the  worst  wars  of  history  have  been  the  religious 
wars.  Many  nations  have  fought  to  impress  their  religions 
upon  the  world.  Kultur  has  come  to  be  the  religion  of  Ger- 
many, and  they  have  fought  to  spread  it.  Germany  has  said 
that  she  knew  what  was  best  for  Alsace,  better  than  did  the 
Alsatians  themselves.  She  regretted  the  suffering  of  the 
Belgians,  but  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the  great  gain  they 
were  to  finally  reap.  The  Germans  have  been  taught  that 
the  great  end  justifies  any  means.  But  the  end  which  would 
justify  the  horrible  things  which  Germany  has  let  loose  upon 
the  world  could  not  be  conceived  by  a  human  mind. 

War-worn  soldiers,  maddened  by  the  horrors  of  the  war 
they  waged,  have  been  bewildered  and  overwhelmed.  Un- 
accustomed to  think  for  themselves,  excited  by  a  dream  of 
glory  and  driven  on  by  an  irresistible  force,  they  have  gone 
on  and  on  until  they  have  come  face  to  face  with  facts  which 
demand  that  each  man  think  for  himself.  It  is  then  that  they 
fail.  The  German  soldiers  advance  in  close  formation.  When 
mowed  down  by  hundreds,  they  continue  to  come.  Often  we 
have  wondered  why  they  did  not  profit  by  experience  and 
make  use  of  the  open  formation  of  the  Allies,  which  decreases 
the  number  of  casualties.  Allied  soldiers  have  been  forced  to 
admire  their  heroism  in  advancing  on  to  certain  death.  We 
find  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  German  prefers  the 
collective  mind  to  that  of  the  individual.  He  is  accustomed 
to  act  as  someone  higher  up  directs.  He  advances  mechanic- 
ally in  close  formation,  just  as  a  machine  pperated  by  a  motor. 
If  he  becomes  detached  from  the  group  and  must  decide  upon 
a  method  of  action  for  himself,  he  is  stupified.  He  yells 
"Kamerad"  when  he  is  forced  into  a  hand  to  hand  conflict. 
In  a  recent  Allied  advance,  they  found  German  soldiers 
chained  to  cannons  to  make  them  remain  at  their  posts  until 
the  last. 

The  development  of  Germany  was  not  a  slow  normal  growth. 
It  was  not  based  upon  real  national  feeling,  but  was  moulded 
from  without  by  the  Prussians.  It  sprung  suddenly  from  a 
weak,  unimportant  nation  to  a  great  empire,  and  was  spoiled 
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like  the  poor  man  who  suddenly  becomes  rich,  then  through 
imprudent  excesses,  has  to  return  to  his  original  condition. 
Havelock  Ellis  wrote  "Its  effectiveness,  due  to  technical  qual- 
ities, resulting  from  new  scientific  methods,  cannot  have  the 
innate  force  and  beauty  of  a  civilization  based  on  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  ancient  traditions.  It  was  inevitable  that  this 
artificial,  machine-made  state  should  fall  when  it  came  into 
collision  with  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  nations  based  on  firm 
foundations  and  rich  in  traditions  and  genuine  national 
feeling. ' ' 
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Claiee  Taylor,  '21 

,HE  hot  July  sun  was  blazing  fiercely  down  on  a  base 
hospital  in  a  little  village  in  France.  Outside 
everything  was  quiet  for  the  ambulances  had 
come  early  in  the  morning  with  their  burdens 
and  gone  away  again,  not  to  return  until  night. 
But  within,  the  nurses  and  doctors  worked  steadily  and  swiftly 
bringing  what  comfort  and  aid  they  could  to  the  sufferers. 

Down  in  the  rude,  suffocating  nurses'  quarters,  Alice  Ben- 
ton lay  in  a  limp  heap  on  her  rough  cot.  Her  eyes  were 
closed  and  her  deathly  white  face  emphasized  the  dark 
shadows  under  her  eyes.  She  breathed  heavily  as  though  it 
were  a  struggle  to  draw  the  mere  breath  of  life,  and  now  and 
then  the  pale  lips  would  twitch  and  contract  as  if  she 
were  in  physical  pain. 

For  six  months  she  had  held  to  her  post  in  the  hospital  with 
only  the  necessary  few  hours  rest  allotted  to  her.  The  first 
four  months  had  not  been  so  bad,  but  the  fifth  month  found 
her  with  her  nerves  at  a  breaking  point,  trying  vainly  to 
choke  down  the  loathing  and  recoiling  from  the  hdrrible 
sights.  She  had  fought  well.  No  one  had  guessed  how  she 
had  uncomplainingly  struggled  on  while  mind  and  body 
revolted  at  the  sight  of  each  new  horror,  until  that  morning 
when  she  had  collapsed  during  a  ghastly  operation.  Then 
the  doctor  had  ordered  her  away  for  a  rest. 

Rest !  A  queer  satirical  smile  crossed  her  face  as  she 
thought  of  it.  Oh,  great  God,  what  would  she  not  give  to  be 
away  from  it  all !  And  if  she  were  away  could  she  ever  for- 
get these  human  beings,  some  who  were  shattered  almost  be- 
yond recognition,  yet,  struggling  to  retain  the  tiny  spark  of 
life  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  might  go  back  and  offer  them- 
selves again  as  a  sacrifice  for  Liberty. 

She  felt  that  her  hands  would  always  be  stained  with  the 
crimson  blood  and  the  stench  of  wounds,  would  never  go  from 
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her  nostrils.  She  could  not  imagine  a  place  away  from  that 
constant  booming  of  guns,  the  steady  stream  of  ambulances 
bringing  the  gory  victims  fresh  from  the  battlefield,  the 
nauseating  sight  of  wounds,  and  the  eternal  drip,  drip,  drip 
of  blood.  The  old  care-free  life  seemed  only  a  vague  memory 
to  her  now. 

She  laughed  aloud  as  she  thought  how  bravely  she  had 
started  out  with  the  little  band  of  nurses.  Praised  and 
adored  by  every  one,  she  had  felt  proudly  that  she,  too,  was 
giving  her  service  in  the  great  Cause  of  Liberty.  Liberty  at 
any  Cost !  At  any  cost !  Did  people  realize  the  terrific  mean- 
ing and  sacrifice  below  those  simple  words?  Could  anyone 
ever  realize  it,  who  had  not  themselves  seen  the  human  slaugh- 
tering grounds,  slippery  with  the  gore  of  men  and  youths  of 
all  nations  ?  No !  No !  Liberty  was  not  worth  the  sacrifice ! 
It  could  not  be!  'The  glory  of  the  trenches!  She  almost 
screamed  aloud  ais  the  irony  of  it  entered  her  soul.  What 
glory  could  there  be  in  ruthlessly  slaying  one's  fellow 
creatures  in  the  most  horrible  way  possible?  What  glory  in 
lying  in  mud  up  to  one's  arm  pits,  amid  the  roar  of  guns, 
mingled  with  the  scream  of  dying  men  and  horses?  What 
glory  in  hurling  thousands  of  men  into  eternity  each  moment 
or  leaving  them  shattered  and  maimed  to  face  the  rest  of  life 
in  their  hopeless  condition?  What  for?  All  for  the  sake  of 
Liberty !  Man  had  made  Liberty  his  goddess  and  now  she  was 
demanding  .this  outrageous  sacrifice.  God  the  real  God,  had 
turned  his  face  away. 

Amidst  the  fierce  rush  of  passion  she  fell  into  a  fitful 
slumber  that  lasted  for  hours  and  when  she  finally  awakened 
the  burning  heat  of  afternoon  had  given  place  to  the  cooler 
breeze  of  sundown. 

She  rose  hastily  and  with  quick,  nervous  fingers  began  to 
arrange  the  heavy  locks  of  soft,  brown  hair.  It  was  almost 
time  for  her  to  go  on  duty.  Yes,  she  remembered  that  she 
had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  hospital  and  take  the  greatly- 
needed  rest,  but  she  also  knew  that  she  would  not  do  it.  She 
could  not  be  spared.  There  were  not  enough  nurses  now,  and 
there  would  be  no  one  to  take  her  place.    No,  she  would  just 
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go  on  as  long  as  her  mind  would  stand  it,  and  then .    It 

would  be  simple  enough.  She  would  just  put  herself  to  sleep 
with  some  of  the  drugs  that  she  daily  administered  to  others 
and — she  would  not  wake  up. 

As  if  in  a  dream,  she  bathed  and  dressed  herself  in  a 
fresh  uniform.  At  seven  o'clock  the  ambulances  began  to 
come  in  with  their  groaning  and  mangled  burdens  and  still  in 
a  maze  she  began  her  hard,  ghastly  work. 

Suddenly,  just  as  she  had  finished  dressing  an  ugly  wound 
in  the  shoulder  of  a  little  French  bey,  she  heard  a  familiar 
voice  saying,  "No,  never  mind  me.  I  can  wait.  Tommy  over 
there,  needs  you  worse  than  I  do."  And  she  turned  to  find 
herself  looking  into  the  face  of  one  of  her  old  acquaintances 
in  the  happy  days  before  the  war. 

"I'm  through  over  here,"  she  told  the  other  nurse  hastily, 
"and  I'll  take  charge  of  this  one." 

As  she  came  toward  him,  D wight  Huntington  half  raised 
himself  from  his  pillow  in  wondering  amazement. 

"Alice  Benton,  as  I  live!"  he  gasped,  unbelievingly.  "No, 
its  my  leg  and  my  shoulder  here,"  he  indicated  as  she  bent 
over  him  in  swift  examination  of  his  wounds. 

As  she  worked  she  told  him  all  she  could  of  the  home  folks 
and  friends,  and  though  he  was  suffering  too  much  to  respond, 
she  could  tell  that  he  was  listening  eagerly,  and  that  she  was 
diverting  his  mind  from  the  pain. 

At  mid-night  when  she  went  to  her  room  for  a  few  hours 
rest,  new  thoughts  were  swarming  through  her  brain  and  she 
had  almost  forgotten  to  shudder  at  the  wounds  she  had  dressed. 
Strange  that  she  should  have  come  across  Dwight  Huntington 
here  in  this  place.  How  magnificent  he  looked  in  his  torn  and 
muddied  uniform  of  a  captain  with  his  bronze  face  clear-cut 
and  strong  in  spite  of  the  suffering.  She  recalled  how  she 
had  seen  him  last,  a  hopeless  dude,  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
squander  money  and  ruin  his  own  life  and  others.  Strange, 
how  completely  changed  he  was ! 

He  had  asked  her  to  marry  him  once  and  she  had  spurned 
him.  Her  face  blazed  at  the  recollection  of  his  insolence. 
When  had  he  changed  and  what  could  be  the  cause  ?    The  first 
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words  that  had  fallen  from  his  lips  had  been  those  in  un- 
selfish thought  for  another,  and  she  had  learned  from  the 
babbling  little  Tommy  how  Dwight  had  risked  his  own  valua- 
ble life  to  save  the  Tommy's  little  insignificant  one  and  how 
all  his  men  worshipped  their  big,  valiant  captain.  "Wondering, 
she  fell  into  the  first  restful  sleep  she  had  had  in  weeks. 

As  the  days  passed,  the  two  old  acquaintances  came  to  mean 
more  and  more  to  each  other.  Every  spare  moment  that 
came  her  way,  Alice  spent  with  Dwight  and  fear  clutched  her 
heart  as  she  thought  of  the  approaching  day  when  he  would 
have  to  leave  her  to  go  back  to  the  front. 

With  his  coming,  horror  and  revulsion  for  her  work  had 
gone,  and  her  mind  had  become  sane  again.  The  pink  was 
surging  in  the  pale  cheeks  and  her  gentle  manner  had  re- 
turned. Dwight  had  taught  her  his  way  of  looking  at  things 
and  she  saw  clearly  now. 

It  was  one  day  when  they  were  sitting  down  in  the  beautiful 
old  garden  below  the  hospital,  when  he  turned  to  her  with  an 
odd  smile. 

' '  Do  you  realize  how  you  have  changed,  Alice  ?  "  he  inquired, 
thoughtfully.  "You  know,  somehow  I  would  never  recognize 
you  as  the  same  girl  I  used  to  know." 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Why,  Dwight  that  was  exactly  what  I  have  been  thinking 
about  you.    But  how  am  /  changed  ? ' ' 

"Eighteen  months  ago,"  he  began  soberly,  "no  one  could 
have  told  me  that  you  would  give  up  your  old  gay  life  to 
come  over  here  and  live  the  life  that  you  do,  unselfishly, 
sacrificing  family,  position,  and  wealth  to  comfort  and  care 
for  these  poor  men  who  have  offered  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  their  country.  I  respected  you  then  for  your  beauty  and 
popularity,  I  respect  you  now  for  your  nobility." 

"You're  all  wrong,"  she  cried,  passionately.  "I  am  not 
noble  and  I  hated  it  all  until  you  came.  I  would  have  gone 
mad  if  you  hadn't  come  and  taught  me  that  I  was  wrong,  that 
there  is  some  good  in  war.  You  taught  me  to  realize  what  we 
are  truly  fighting  for,  home  and  friends  and  Liberty — Liberty 
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in  the  truest,  deepest  sense  of  the  word.  War  has  made  a 
man  of  yon  and  a  women  of  me. ' ' 

A  glad  light  sprang  to  the  man's  eyes.  " Alice,"  he  cried 
"can  you  love  me  now?  I  love  you  so,  dear."  His  strong 
arms  drew  her  to  him  as  she  turned  to  him. 

Days  of  happiness  followed  swiftly  and  the  hour  of  parting 
bore  down  upon  them.  The  last  farewell  was  said  and  she 
stood  motionless  watching  the  ambulance  that  was  taking  him 
from  her.  Something  told  her  that  he  would  never  come  back, 
and  her  lips  quivered  but  she  held  her  head  proudly  and 
smiled  dimly  through  her  tears. 

' '  Liberty  at  any  cost, ' '  she  whispered  to  herself,  and  turned 
to  face  her  life  work. 
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A  story  suggested  by  the  painting  of  Sir  J.  Everet  Millais  in 
which  Buskin's  wife  Euphemia  Chalmers  Gray  represents  the  nun. 

Mary  McCormick,  '22 


T  was  twilight  and.  the  shadows  were  softly  falling 
around  the  peaceful  little  convent  nestled  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  Utopian  valley,  and  in  the 
sky  the  evening  star  appeared.  Not  a  sound  was 
heard,  the  rustling  leaves  were  still,  and  even  the 
little  brook  seemed  to  be  tip-toeing,  oh !  so  softly,  over  the 
rocks  that  lay  in  its  bed.  It  seemed  that  all  nature  suddenly 
hushed  as  a  little  child  stops  his  merry  chatter  and  kneels 
by  his  tiny  bed  to  say  his  prayers  before  he  goes  to  sleep.  Per- 
haps, the  flowers  and  trees  were  asking  God  to  "keep  them 
through  the  night" — also — who  knows? 

All  at  once  a  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  beating  against  the 
rocky  path  was  heard  and  across  the  valley  a  solitary  horse- 
man came.  He  rode  straight  to  the  convent,  dismounted  and 
loudly  knocked  at  the  door. 

In  the  little  chapel,  before  the  altar  Sister  Cecelia  was 
kneeling.  She  was  startled  by  the  impatient  knocking  outside, 
but  finished  her  evening  prayers  before  she  opened  the  door. 
The  man  who  stood  before  her  was  tall  and  dark,  and1  of 
stately  bearing.  He  was  dressed  in  the  usual  elegant  attire 
of  a  nobleman  of  the  fifteenth  century,  except  that  he  wore  on 
his  left  arm  a  band  of  white  linen  and  on  his  hat  a  white 
cross  glittered  conspiciously  against  the  dark  purple  velvet. 

This  was  one  of  the  few  times  that  Sister  Cecelia  had  ever 
seen  a  man  of  the  world  for  she  had  always  lived  in  the  little 
convent  in  the  valley.  But  she  understood  at  once  that  he 
had  come  on  a  most  serious  errand.  In  a  few  words  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Queen  to  warn  all 
Catholics  to  be  prepared  for  an  uprising  of  the  Protestants 
which  would  surely  take  place  after  the  massacre  that  night. 
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Then  with  quick  steps  he  started  towards  the  door.  But 
Sister  Cecelia  touched  his  sleeve. 

' '  Wait — tell  me — I  know  nothing  of  what  you  say — oh !  no ! ! 
There  can 't  be  a  massacre  in  England  tonight ! ' ' 

Something  in  her  eyes  stopped  him — and  he  paused  a 
moment  to  say : 

"What?  Have  you  not  heard  that  when  the  great  bell  of 
the  Palace  rings  we  are  going  to  kill  every  Protestant  in  the 
land  tonight?" 

For  a  moment  the  little  nun  stood  still — 

"Oh!  God!  They  can't!!"  she  cried. 

"The  Queen's  orders!  The  Queen's  orders!"  he  hastily 
replied,  and  again  started  for  the  door. 

But  the  little  nun  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  caught 
his  arm. 

' '  Wait !  Wait !  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  died  to  save  us  all, 
don't!  don't  kill  the  Protestants  tonight.  Have  mercy  on 
them.  They  are  God's  children — the  same  as  we!  Where  is 
the  gain  in  bloodshed?    I  implore  you,  have  mercy  on  them! 

The  Duke  of  Guise  looked  away,  he  could  not  stand  the  gaze 
of  those  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  into  the  very  depths  of  his 
soul. 

Just  then  the  great  palace  bell  rang  out  one  clear  peal 
through  the  still  night.  A  moment  passed,  then  another  and 
another.  Silence — then  footsteps  outside.  A  monk  came  up 
and  called  the  Duke.  The  time  had  come.  Already  he  was 
late. 

' '  Sister  Cecelia — I  must ! ' '  was  all  that  he  could  say,  as  he 
rushed  from  the  room  into  the  darkness  outside. 

Sister  Cecelia  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

"Oh!  Father,  forgive  them — they  know  not  what  they  do!" 
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Ci)e  Conquering  Pallep 

Mary  Jones  Nixon,  '19 

HERE  is  a  vast  untrodden  wilderness  not  far  out- 
side the  pale  of  what  man  in  his  conceit  is  ac- 
customed to  style  civilization,  a  wilderness  in 
which  the  individual  soul  which  attempts  to 
struggle  against  the  primaeval  forces  of  nature  is 
overwhelmed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  interminable  silence. 

Out  into  this  wilderness  came  three  men,  bold  and  defiant, 
bent  on  conquering  the  rock-ribbed  mountains  capped  with  the 
snows  of  centuries  and  forcing  them  to  yield  up  their  treas- 
ures. These  three  men  were  strong,  hardened  and  weather- 
beaten,  Old  Jarvis,  his  son  Jim  and  a  grim,  silent  man  known 
as  Peter  Jack  who  had  come  from  nowhere  in  particular  and 
who  had  nothing  in  particular  to  say  for  himself.  The  leading 
passion  of  his  life  was  his  desire  for  gold.  Other  things  only 
hovered  vaguely  in  the  fringe  of  his  consciousness.  He  was 
much  smaller  than  his  companions,  being  of  a  light,  wiry 
build.  His  swarthy  complexion,  coarse  black  hair  and 
small  black  eyes  betrayed  his  Indian  blood.  Old  Jarvis  had 
picked  him  up  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  gold  ore  and 
of  the  mountains  in  which  it  was  hidden. 

The  three  men  clumped  along  the  narrow,  stony  trail  in 
silence,  the  silence  peculiar  to  those  who  have  spent  most  of 
their  lives  in  the  wilds  where  human  speech  seems  so  unneces- 
sary. Only  Jim's  voice  broke  the  stillness  when  he  spoke  to 
the  pack  mules  which  followed  faithfully  as  he  stopped  to 
adjust  their  packs  and  patted  them  kindly.  Once  in  a  while 
the  old  man  stopped  and  taking  out  his  big  red  handkerchief 
slowly  mopped  his  brow.  He  was  a  tall  man  with  thin  gray 
hair,  strong,  inured  to  hardships  but  no  longer  young,  a  true 
pioneer  to  whom  the  limits  of  civilization  were  unendurable 
for  any  length  of  time,  a  man  born  to  struggle  in  the  wilds, 
to  wander,  always  seeking  a  newer,  freer  country.  His  bold 
features  had  a  certain  nobility,  an  indefinable  sadness,  too. 
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Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  never  found  the  land  for  which 
he  sought. 

He  spoke  to  Jim,  ''Son,  this  trail  don't  go  much  further 
now. ' ' 

"Yes,  I'm  a  lookin'  out  fer  it,  Dad,"  answered  the  boy. 
' '  We  strike  off  to  the  north  pretty  soon  and  they  ain  't  no  trail 
up  there.  Howitt  lowed  yesterday  they  ain't  no  white  man 
ever  been  up  that  way  as  he  knows  about. ' ' 

"Well,"  continued  the  old  man,  "we'll  jest  follow  Peter 
Jack.  He's  got  a  nose  fer  gold  like  a  squirrel  fer  a  last  year's 
nut." 

Both  men  laughed.  Peter  Jack  heard  but  he  gave  no  sign, 
except  that  his  lips  tightened  a  little.  Their  laughter  irritated 
him.  He  never  saw  anything  to  laugh  at  and  he  did  not  like 
to  have  others  laugh  at  him.  He  could  not  remember  a  single 
thing  which  had  ever  struck  him  as  being  funny.  He  might 
though,  when  he  got  the  gold  he  wanted.  Great  heaps  of  gold 
might  amuse  him.    One  might  buy  laughter  with  gold. 

The  afternoon  dragged  on  until  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
played  upon  the  mountain  tops,  and  night  crept  up  from  the 
valley.  The  men  halted  to  camp  for  the  night.  Peter  Jack 
helped  Jim  unload  the  packs  and  build  the  fire.  Old  Jarvis 
sat  on  a  log  smoking  quietly  and  staring  straight  before  him 
into  the  darkness.  He  did  not  notice  Jim's  approach,  until 
he  felt  the  boy's  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

' '  Things  all  fixed  up  a  'ready  ?  Didn  't  hear  you  come  up.  I 
was  just  a  settin'  still  a  thinkin',  son,  a  thinkin'  of  your 
mother. ' ' 

"My  mother?    I  don't  remember  her." 

"No.  I  reckon  not.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  She  didn't 
belong  to  the  hill-country.  She  was  afraid  of  the  mountains, 
the  storms  and  the  creatures  in  the  forest.  She  liked  to  live 
in  the  valley,  quiet  and  peaceful  like.  We  was  happy  there, 
way  down  in  California."  The  old!  man  paused.  A  happy 
light  transfigured  the  old  weather-beaten  face. 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  there  in  California?  I  think  I'd 
like  to  live  there,  Dad." 
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"We  was  happy  there,"  Old  Jarvis  went  on,  not  noticing 
the  interruption,  "  'til  one  day  down  at  Farrel's,  a  dirty 
drunken  scamp  came  up  to  me  and — well  no  matter  what  he 
said.  I  hit  him  and  he  fell  back  over  a  table.  He  got  up 
and  drew  a  knife.  I  pulled  out  my  gun,  the  Colt  44,  I  always 
carried.  Suddenly  a  shot  was  fired.  I  stood  with  my  gun  in 
hand,  but  I  had  not  fired;  I  couldn't  have  hit  him  so  from 
where  I  stood.  The  shot  must  ha'  come  through  the  window. 
They  rushed  to  him  quick.  The  man  was  dead.  I  swore  that 
the  shot  came  through  the  window.  The  men  around  me  knew 
I  hadn't  fired.  They  looked  outside,  but  nobody  hadn't  been 
seen  in  the  street.  The  bullet  that  had  killed  him  came  from 
a  Colt  44.    My  gun  was  empty ! ' ' 

"Dad!" 

The  old  man  had  risen  to  his  feet.  He  was  living  it  all 
over  again.  Peter  Jack  hovered  near.  His  back  was  turned 
and  he  was  very  busy,  but  he  was  missing  nothing.  A  close 
observer  might  have  gathered  that  he  was  slightly  amused  by 
the  story.  As  the  old  man  continued  he  sank  back  on  the  log 
and  the  old  expression  returned  to  his  face. 

"Well,  my  friends  stood  up  for  me,  and  the  dead  man's 
friends  took  sides  agin  us.  It  ud  a  started  a  fued  right  then 
and  there,  if  I  hadn  't  a  got  right  out.  So  I  took  your  mother 
and  you,  jest  a  baby  then,  and  we  come  north  to  the  mountains. 
I  had  the  wanderin'  fever  anyway.  I'd  come  out  there  from 
way  down  in  Missouri." 

"Yes,  Dad,  but  what  about  her?" 

"She  was  different,  son.  She  lost  that  pretty  little  laugh 
of  hers  when  she  left  the  sunshine  down  in  California,  and  she 
jest  sorta  faded  away,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  you.  I  never 
could  be  contented  nowhere,  and*  so  I've  jest  kept  on  a  goin' 
but  God  knows  I  never  fired  that  shot  that  killed  the  man 
and — her."  The  old  man  leaned  forward  on  his  arms  ex- 
hausted. 

' '  Of  course  you  didn  't,  Dad.  The  shot  must  a  come  through 
the  window.  Didn 't  he  have  some  enemy  ?  You  never  found 
no  trace?  Dad,  I'm  sorry.  I  never  knew.  I  don't  remember 
mother,  but  I  could  kill  the  dog  who  fired  that  shot. ' ' 
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"No,  son,  don't  say  that,  it  couldn't  help  now,  and  I'll  be 
with  her  now  before  long.  Then  you  must  go  back  down 
there.  You  are  like  her.  You  belong  to  the  valley.  There 
are  some  folks,  son,  just  born  to  wander,  to  struggle  in  the 
wilds.  They  are  seekin'  somethin'.  They  don't  know  what, 
and  they  don't  know  where  to  find  it.  There  is  somethin' 
that  calls  'em  into  the  wilds  and  draws  'em  on  and  on.  It's 
the  winds  that  blow  in  from  the  mountains  and  desert,  the 
cries  of  the  wild  creatures  or  jest  the  mighty  stillness  itself. 
Those  folks  never  find  no  happiness  in  jest  a  sittin'  still.  I 
don't  care  so  much  for  the  gold  but  I  love  to  breathe  the 
free  air  of  the  mountains,  I  like  to  see  the  sun  a  creeping 
over  'em  in  the  early  mornin'  when  the  earth  is  so  fresh  and 
new  and  a  sinkin'  down  at  night.  I  like  to  watch  the  stars 
come  out  and  fall  asleep  when  everything  is  still  and  the  air 
is  filled  with  the  smoke  of  the  dyin'  campfire.  Let  death  find 
me  on  the  trail." 

"But,  Dad,  you're  not  an  old  man.  You  are  strong  yet.  I 
will  stay  with  you  and  we  '11  see  many  things  yet. ' ' 

"No,  son.  I've  been  a  hittin'  the  trail  for  many  a  year 
now.  But  as  I  was  sayin',  you  belong  to  the  valley  with  its 
quiet  pasture  lands.  There's  a  pretty  gal  down  there.  She's 
a  waitin'  for  you.  Go  back  to  her.  Folks  like  you  weren't 
meant  for  the  trail.  It  won't  bring  you  any  happiness — so 
settle  down  in  the  valley,  son,  and  live  and  love  and  be 
content." 

It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  fire  burning  that  night.  They 
were  miles  away  from  men  but  they  were  not  alone ;  the  wild 
beasts  peopled  the  forests  on  the  mountain  sides.  Jim  poked 
the  fire  and  pondered  his  father's  words,  "settle  down  in  the 
valley,  son,  and  live  and  love  and  be  content. ' '  He  smiled  as 
he  looked  into  the  fire. 

Another  watched  also.  Peter  Jack  was  not  asleep.  He 
noticed  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  boy.  "He's  a  thinkin' 
of  the  gal  down  there.  She's  a  waitin'  for  him,  is  she?  No 
gal  ever  waited  fer  me.  But  when  I  have  the  gold — Ha! 
She's  a  pretty  little  gal." 
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Then  even  Peter  Jack  went  to  sleep.  The  night  was  black 
and  full  of  strange  sounds.  Jim  stayed  close  to  the  fire  and 
kept  it  burning  brightly.  The  weird  spirit  of  the  wilds 
seemed  to  oppress  him,  to  fill  him  with  vague  fears.  He  did 
not  sleep  until  Peter  Jack  relieved  him  on  the  watch. 

For  several  days  they  continued  thus,  following  the  lead 
of  Peter  Jack.  On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  just  at 
sunset  they  stood  on  a  high  mountain  ridge  overlooking  a 
long,  narrow  valley  enclosed  by  walls  of  solid  rock.  The  un- 
relieved desolation  of  the  place  was  indescribable.  A  huge 
glacier  might  once  have  rested  there  and  in  its  southward 
flight  have  scraped  away  the  earth  and  trees  along  the  moun- 
tain sides,  leaving  only  the  bare  rock.  There  was  a  narrow 
opening  at  one  end  where  a  small  stream  had  cut  down 
through  the  mountain  wall.  It  crept  along  the  valley  and 
suddenly  disappeared  at  the  southern  end. 

Peter  Jack  looked  excitedly  about  him.  He  pointed  out 
the  course  of  the  stream  to  his  comrades.  ' '  The  Valley  of  the 
Lost  Spirits,"  he  exclaimed.  "See  the  steep  rock  walls,  the 
stream  that  loses  itself.  It's  the  one  the  Indians  told  about, 
the  valley  far  to  the  northward  where  the  gold  is  found  in 
heaps,  where  the  white  man  has  never  set  foot!  Heaps  of 
gold  and  they  '11  be  ours ! ' ' 

"But  the  Indians  have  said,  too,"  continued  Old  Jarvis, 
"that  the  white  man  who  dares  to  set  foot  in  the  valley  will 
never  come  out  again." 

Peter  Jack  turned  upon  the  old  man,  his  small  black  eyes 
narrowed,  his  thin  lips  curled.  c '  Who  fears  the  spirits  ?  To- 
morrow I  go  down  into  the  valley.  Someday  I  come  up  again 
with  gold." 

While  his  father  and  the  other  man  slept  that  night,  Jim 
watched  again.  In  the  stillness  and  the  warm  glow  of  the 
fire  a  drowsy  feeling  crept  over  the  boy.  He  nodded.  The 
fire  flickered  and  died  down.  The  mountains  stood  blackly 
outlined  against  the  sky,  the  moon  threw  strange  shadows 
over  the  forests  and  barren  rocks.  Out  of  the  still,  black, 
bottomless  pit  of  the  desolate  valley,  below  the  dying  camp- 
fire  arose  a  weird  low  cry.    Faint  at  first,  it  rose  higher  and 
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higher  until  it  ended  in  a  piercing  scream  which  cut  the  still- 
ness like  a  knife.  Jim  awoke  trembling.  All  was  black  and 
silent.  He  had  almost  convinced  himself  that  he  had  been 
dreaming  when  the  wail  arose  again,  louder  and  nearer  than 
before.  He  leapt  to  his  feet.  To  his  forest-trained  ear  it 
was  only  a  mountain  lion  but  the  human  note  in  its  cry  so  like 
that  of  a  woman  in  pain,  made  his  flesh  creep.  The  camp  fire 
had  died  down  and  the  odor  of  bacon  still  lingered  in  the  air. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  He  gathered  sticks  and  heaped 
them  upon  the  fire  until  the  flames;  rose  high.  Peter  Jack 
awoke.  The  cries  were  repeated  at  intervals  all  during  the 
night,  but  as  they  kept  the  flames  going  the  creature  came  no 
nearer.  Jim  was  glad  of  the  company  even  of  Peter  Jack. 
When  it  grew  lighter  he  slept. 

The  next  morning,  after  much  difficulty,  they  descended 
into  the  valley.  It  was  impossible  to  get  the  mules  down. 
Peter  Jack  urged  one  forward,  it  stumbled  and  fell  in  a 
crumpled  heap  far  below.  Jim  shuddered.  The  other  mule 
refused  to  be  led  near  the  edge.  Peter  Jack  became  furiously 
angry.  With  an  oath,  he  drew  his  revolver  and  shot  the 
frightened  animal.  Old  Jarvis  started  to  protest,  but  there 
was  a  look  in  the  eyes  of  Peter  Jack  which  forbade  comment. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  old  man  had  encountered 
that  look.  They  let  the  packs  slide  down  over  the  rocks  where 
the  wall  was  smoothest  and  searched  for  a  place  where  they 
might  find  a  foothold.  They  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
valley  with  many  scratches  and  bruises  but  without  any 
serious  injuries. 

The  men  gathered  up  the  packs  and  explored  the  valley  to 
choose  a  location  for  their  camp.  They  decided  to  place  it 
upon  the  bank  of  the  stream.  The  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
next  morning  they  spent  in  panning  the  sand  along  the 
stream  to  find  traces  of  gold.  Jim  followed  the  stream  to 
discover  its  outlet.  He  came  to  a  place  where  it  disappeared 
into  a  dark  cavern  in  the  mountain  wall,  and  was  lost  from 
view.  On  returning,  he  found  that  Peter  Jack  had  dis- 
covered some  very  small  particles  of  gold. 
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For  weeks  they  panned  the  sand  up  and  down  the  stream. 
Jim  grew  wearied  of  the  search.  Old  Jarvis  was  contented 
just  to  be  out  in  the  mountains  he  loved,  and  Peter  Jack 
grew  more  silent  and  determined  to  find  the  gold  every  day. 

"The  gold's  here — lots  of  it,"  he  said  many  times.  "The 
Indians  said  so.  We'll  find  it  some  day."  He  urged  the 
other  on  to  the  work.  He  was  irritated  at  the  rather  indif- 
ferent attitude  of  the  old  man  and  Jim's  growing  discontent. 
He  was  beginning  to  hate  them.  There  were  plenty  of  reasons. 
They  did  not  deserve  the  gold  but  he  needed  their  help.  When 
they  did  find  the  gold — oh,  well,  he  would  decide  that  later. 

Jim  wandered  alone  most  of  the  time  hunting.  How  he 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  wilderness!  It  was  growiug  un- 
bearable. His  feeling  of  loneliness  increased  every  day.  Pie 
had  never  liked  Peter  Jack.  The  two  had  never  exchanged 
more  words  than  were  necessary.  Jim  had  .  tried  to  be 
friendly  with  the  man  at  first,  but  Peter  Jack  had  given  him 
no  encouragement.  Why  had  his  father  ever  taken  up  the 
man  anyway?  But  then  he  did  not  always  understand  his 
father.  Old  Jarvis  had  grown  very  moody  of  late  and  Peter 
Jack  more  than  usually  silent. 

One  evening  as  his  father  sat  smoking  silently,  as  was  his 
custom,  in  front  of  the  rude  cabin  which  they  had  built  Jim 
glanced  at  Peter  Jack.  He  was  leaning  forward,  regarding 
the  old  man  fixedly.  Feeling  Jim's  eyes  upon  him,  he 
started  and  assumed  his  usual  stolid  expression.  Jim  looked 
off  toward  the  mountains  black  and  bare  against  the  sky. 
How  he  longed  to  escape  the  dead  silence  and  get  back  to  real 
life  once  more  where  people  moved  and  laughed  and  talked 
in  the  streets. 

The  weeks  dragged  into  a  month — two  months.  They  had 
given  up  all  thought  of  finding  a  rich  "placer"  deposit  and 
were  digging  into  the  mountain  side.  Peter  Jack  still  had 
hope  of  finding  the  "heaps  of  gold."  He  worked  fast  and 
feverishly.  One  day  he  came  over  to  the  place  where  the  old 
man  was  working.  His  manner  betrayed  intense  excitement. 
He  beckoned  to  the  old  man  to  follow.  They  came  to  the 
place  where  he  had  been  digging,   and  he  pointed  to  the 
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quartz  formation.  "It's  gold,  I  tell  you,  it's  gold!  Rich 
gold!"  He  was  almost  wild  with  excitement.  "Tomorrow 
we  blast  the  rock." 

The  next  few  days  proved  that  he  was  right.  Gold  was 
there  in  abundance.  Peter  Jack  was  an  expert  at  judging 
ore  and  he  was  exultant.  Old  Jarvis  and  Jim  could  not 
help  sharing  in  his  enthusiasm.  There  was  something  fasci- 
nating about  the  search  for  gold  after  all. 

Jim  was  dreaming  of  going  back  down  the  valley  and  leav- 
ing the  dark,  silent  mountains  behind  when  he  awoke  sud- 
denly. The  stillness  was  unbroken,  yet  he  was  conscious  of 
a  hostile  presence.  He  opened  his  eyes  slowly.  The  moon- 
light came  in  through  the  window.  Peter  Jack's  bunk  was 
empty.  Jim  closed  his  eyes  and  turned  as  one  might  when 
asleep,  then  slowly  opened  them  again.  There  was  Peter  Jack 
holding  his  revolver  in  his  hand  bending  over  the  old  man. 
The  boy's  hand  sought  his  own  weapon.  After  a  few  minutes 
Peter  Jack  seemed  to  form  a  new  decision  and  crept  softly 
back  to  his  bunk.  Jim  could  sleep  no  more  that  night  but 
lay  quietly  watching.  There  was,  however,  nothing  further 
to  arouse  his  suspicion. 

Jim  felt  that  trouble  was  coming  sometime,  and  so  he  kept 
a  close  watch  over  his  father.  He  spent  no  more  time  in 
hunting  and  working  around  the  cabin  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  stayed  near  where  they  were  blasting.  But 
days  went  by  without  any  unusual  occurrences,  and  Jim 
began  to  think  his  fears  foolish. 

One  day  while  out  hunting  he  came  upon  a  bear's  tracks 
in  the  wet,  and  decided  to  follow  them.  Old  Jarvis  and 
Peter  Jack  were  still  blasting.  They  decided  to  try  a  shot 
of  double  strength.  It  went  off  with  a  force  that  shook  the 
mountain  to  its  foundation.  The  report  was  thrown  back 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  the  whole  valley  roared  in  pro- 
test against  the  inroads  of  man.  When  all  was  quiet  again 
Old  Jarvis  ventured  back  to  see  just  what  had  happened. 
Peter  Jack  had  also  started  when  he  happened  to  glance  up. 
A  ledge  of  rock  far  upon  the  mountain  side  seemed  to  tremble. 
It  was  directly  above  the  old  man.    He  must  warn  him.    Yet. 
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why  should  he  ?  He  hated  him,  he  had  wanted  to  kill  him,  to 
have  all  the  gold  for  himself.  This  was  the  easiest  way.  It 
would  not  be  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  boy.  He  looked  up  again. 
A  large  piece  of  rock  was  detaching  itself  from  the  ledge.  Tt 
tottered.  It  fell.  The  old  man  was  stooping  to  examine 
something.  He  would  not  realize  until  it  would  be  too  late. 
He  would  call  to  him  now.  The  old  man  could  not  escape  but 
it  would  relieve  Peter  Jack  of  the  responsibility  of  his  death, 
for  could  he  not  say  that  he  had  warned  the  old  man?  He 
tried  to  cry  out  but  a  great  force  held  him,  he  could  not  move 
nor  speak.  The  old  man  looked  up  but  he  saw  too  late.  He 
turned  to  run,  his  eyes  met  those  of  Peter  Jack,  and  in  that 
instant  he  understood.  Peter  Jack  shrank  before  his  accusing 
look.    The  next  instant  he  lay  buried  beneath  the  rock. 

A  tremendous  fear  gripped  Peter  Jack.  He  could  not 
move,  the  whole  earth  whirled  about  him.  He  had  killed  a 
man  once  before,  it  wasn't  that.  It  was  the  awful  force  of 
the  mountains  which  appalled  him,  the  grinding,  the  enormous 
crushing  weight  before  which  man  was  helpless.  It  was  as 
if  the  weird,  mighty  spirit  of  the  wilds  had  laid  a  cold  hand 
upon  his  heart,  calling  him  to  witness  the  fate  of  those  who 
dared  to  invade  a  forbidden  land.  Old  Jarvis  had  been  fixed 
to  the  spot,  unable  to  escape.  Peter  Jack  himself  had  not 
been  able  to  utter  a  sound  even  when  he  wished,  knowing  it 
was  too  late.  And  Jim,  what  should  he  tell  Jim?  Nothing. 
The  fallen  rock  would  tell  its  own  story.  Pieces  of  rock  were 
still  falling  from  the  ledge. 

Jim  was  still  following  the  bear  tracks  when  the  report  of 
the  blast  thundered  through  the  valley.  He  stopped.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  it  tore  out  the  heart  of  the  earth.  He  was 
filled  with  a  strange  presentment.  He  gave  up  the  chase 
and  started  back  to  the  cabin.  He  had  felt  since  the  night 
when  he  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of  the  mountain  lion  and 
had  seen  the  strange  shadows  on  the  black,  threatening  moun- 
tains that  no  good  was  to  come  of  this  mad  search  for  gold1. 
They  were  miles  and  miles  from  men  in  this  God-forsaken 
wilderness.  The  Indians  had  said  that  the  white  man  who  set 
foot  in  this  valley  should  never  return.    He  wondered  as  he 
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looked  at  the  blank,  forbidding  mountain  walls.  Peter  Jack 
had  sneered  at  the  story.  But  to  Jim,  Peter  Jack  represented 
a  hostile  force  as  well  as  the  wilderness  itself.  Both  were 
silent  and  grim  and  made  no  friendly  advances  to  man. 

He  arrived  at  the  cabin.  The  silence  increased  his  presenti- 
ment. There  were  no  sounds  of  digging.  He  went  out  to  the 
place  where  they  had  been  working.  There  was  Peter  Jack 
bending  over  a  prostrate  body.  It  was  his  father !  His  first 
thought  was  that  Peter  Jack  had  killed  him,  but  one  glance 
at  the  mountain  side  following  Peter  Jack's  motion  revealed 
to  him  what  had  happened.  A  feeling  of  desolation  came  over 
him.  He  had  lost  his  one  friend  in  the  great  wilderness  and 
he  wanted  to  leave  the  place  at  once.  They  decided  that  after 
burying  the  old  man,  they  would  gather  together  some  samples 
of  ore  and  start  back  to  civilization. 

They  buried  him  beneath  the  floor  of  the  cabin  and  made 
preparations  for  departure.  Jim  remained  in  the  cabin  while 
Peter  Jack  went  out  to  select  the  samples  of  ore.  The  boy 
could  hardly  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  his  father  away  out 
in  this  desolate  country  to  which  he  knew  he  should  never 
return.  Yet,  his  father  had  loved  it.  Death  had  come  to  him 
just  as  he  wished — among  his  beloved  mountains.  He,  him- 
self had  been  faithful  and  stayed  with  his  father  until  the 
end.  Now  he  would  obey  his  instructions  and  go  back  to 
work  in  the  valley. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  reveries  by  the  return  of  Peter 
Jack.  He  took  up  his  gun  and  gathered  together  the  few 
things  he  would  need  for  his  journey. 

They  followed  the  stream  up  the  valley  until  the  cabin 
became  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance,  the  blasted  cavern,  a 
small  scar  on  the  mountain  side  and  were  finally  lost  from 
view.  The  rock  walls  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley  were 
so  smooth  and  perpendicular  that  they  were  absolutely  inac- 
cessible. They  walked  along  the  unbroken  eastern  side  until 
night  came  on.  Jim  slept  little  that  night.  Peter  Jack  kept 
muttering  to  himself,  but  the  boy  was  too  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts  to  notice. 
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The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  they  started  out  again.  By 
noon  they  had  arrived  at  the  northern  end.  As  they  prepared 
the  noon-day  meal,  they  discussed  the  chances  of  getting  out 
of  the  valley  before  night. 

"Pears  to  me,"  said  Jim,  "those  Indians  were  about  right, 
when  they  said  this  valley  was  a  hard  one  to  git  out  of.  But 
if  we  got  in  we  oughta  be  able  to  git  out. ' ' 

"It's  a  mighty  different  thing?"  observed  Peter  Jack,  "to 
slide  down  a  rock  wall  than  to  walk  up  it,  when  thay  ain't 
nobody  above  to  give  you  a  lift." 

' '  These  here  parts  o '  the  mountains  is  above  the  timber  line, 
and  they  ain't  no  roots  growin'  out  handy  like  to  hang  onto. 
The  patches  o '  brush  don 't  grow  close  enough  together.  'Pears 
like  thay  oughta  somewhere  though. ' ' 

"I'm  might  anxious  to  see  what  Howitt  '11  say  when  he 
sees  this  ore.    Mighty  fine  ore,  this  is." 

But  Peter  Jack  was  not  more  anxious  than  Jim  to  return. 
He  missed  the  companionship  of  his  father.  Peter  Jack 
thought  only  of  the  gold  and  spoke  as  few  words  as  possible 
when  Jim  spoke  to  him.  Most  of  the  time  his  face  wore  a 
stolid  expression.  There  was  no  subject  on  which  Jim  could 
approach  the  man,  and  get  even  a  slight  show  of  interest.  He 
often  wondered  if  there  was  anything  really  human  about 
Peter  Jack.  He  had  caught  himself  thinking  too,  sometimes, 
that  the  man  was  not  perfectly  sane. 

As  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  wore  on  Jim's  feeling 
of  hopelessness  increased.  They  had  been  all  around  the 
valley  once.  The  blank  impregnable  walls  seemed  to  shut 
him  out  forever  from  the  world  he  was  so  eager  to  see  once 
more.  The  very  air  was  oppressive.  The  sky  clouded  over 
and  night  came  quickly.  The  hopelessness,  the  horror  of  the 
situation  gripped  them  both.  The  Indian  legend  was  true. 
There  was  no  way  out  of  the  valley.  In  their  mad  search  for 
an  exit  they  had  eaten  nothing  that  day.  The  darkness  be- 
came so  thick  that  they  could  no  longer  see  each  other.  They 
could  go  no  farther.  Jim  sank  to  the  ground  too  exhausted 
to  move  or  think   and  soon  lost  consciousness. 
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He  was  awakened'  by  a  thunder  that  shook  the  mountains. 
The  earth  trembled  beneath  him.  He  held  his  breath,  not 
daring  to  move  nor  cry  out.  The  impenetrable  blackness,  the 
deadening  roar  dazed  him.  Then  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
he  was  still  in  that  awful  valley.  That  roar  was  thunder.  A 
storm  was  raging.  A  vivid  streak  of  lightning  ran  along  the 
mountain  tops.  Then  above  the  rumble  of  the  storm,  a  shrill 
scream  arose,  that  long  drawn-out  cry  with  the  human  note 
that  made  his  blood  run  cold.  Another  tremendous  shock  of 
thunder  struck  the  mountains  and  echoed  back  from  wall  to 
wall,  followed  by  another  piercing  scream.  Jim  shrank  close 
to  the  rocking  earth.  He  felt  that  he  might  reach  out  and 
touch  the  lion.  The  last  scream  rang  in  his  ears.  He  hid  his 
face  that  he  might  not  see  what  the  lightning  revealed. 

After  a  time,  the  heavy  crashes  of  thunder  stopped.  They 
were  succeeded  by  a  silence  so  breathless  that  it  was  even 
more  intolerable.  At  intervals  the  whole  valley  was  torn  from 
the  blackness  by  blinding  flashes  of  light.  Jim  thought  of 
Peter  Jack  and  looked  about  him.  Another  flash  of  light 
pierced  the  blackness.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  as  he  beheld 
Peter  Jack  standing  not  twenty  yards  away,  knife  in  hand, 
and  a  look  of  horror  on  his  face,  peering  into  the  darkness. 
Jim  drew  his  revolver  and  approached.    The  man  was  raving. 

"Oh,  his  eyes.  Don't  look  at  me  like  that.  I  didn't  kill 
him — Oh,  I  tell  you  I  couldn't  do  nothin'.  Don't  look  at 
me — Oh!"  He  ended  his  mad  raving  at  the  unseen  person 
with  a  shriek  of  terror. 

Jim  came  up  to  him  cautiously.  What  ailed  the  man  ?  He 
could  hear  him  distinctly  now.  He  looked  in  the  direction  of 
the  man's  horrified  gaze.  Peter  Jack  was  crazy,  there  was 
nothing — Jim  started  as  a  sudden  flash  of  light  revealed  two 
large  bright  eyes  gleaming  from  the  shadow  of  a  boulder.  He 
waited  for  another  flash.  He  took  quick  aim  and  fired.  There 
was  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  as  a  huge  mountain  creature  bounded 
off  down  the  valley.  Jim  shuddered,  but  he  was  glad  to  be  rid 
of  the  thing.  He  called  to  Peter  Jack,  but  Peter  Jack  did  not 
hear.    He  was  still  talking  feverishly  to  himself. 
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"He  is  gone.  I  don't  care.  I  got  the  gold.  He  thinks  I 
killed  him — thinks  I  oughta  warned  him  it  was  comin'.  Why 
ought  I?  I  wanted  the  gold  all  myself.  It  was  the  easiest 
way.  He  didn't  deserve  no  gold.  He  killed  my  brother. 
Ha!  Ha!" 

"Peter  Jack,  what  ails  yon?  That  was  only  a  mountain 
lion,"  said  Jim  coming  closer. 

"Mountain  lion,  was  it?  I  tell  you  it  was  the  old  man.  Don't 
I  know  how  he  looked  when  the  ledge  fell  down  on  him? 
Thought  I  oughta  warned  him,  but  I  wanted  the  gold.  They 
thought  he  killed  my  brother — it's  a  good  joke.  Ha!  Ha!  I 
didn't  have  no  likin'  fer  him  myself.  The  old  man  would  a 
shot  him    but  I  beat  him  to  it.    Ha !  Ha  ! ' ' 

It  was  lightning  incessantly  now.  Jim  began  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  his  broken  words.  "You  crept  up  to  the 
window  and  shot  your  brother  and  let  them  blame  my  father. ' ' 

The  answer  was  a  savage  yell.  Peter  Jack  leapt  forward, 
his  knife  raised  to  strike.  The  boy  sank  to  the  ground  with 
a  low  cry.  A  knife  lay  buried  in  his  heart.  The  rain  began 
to  fall  in  torrents. 

Several  days  later  a  party  of  prospectors  came  upon  the 
bruised  and  torn  semblance  of  a  man.  Where  he  had  come 
from,  and  how  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  there,  he  did  not 
know.  His  reason  was  gone.  He  talked  brokenly  of  "heaps 
of  gold"  and  held  out  samples  of  ore  which  he  drew  from  a 
bag  which  he  held  close  to  him,  "heaps  of  gold"  in  a  mys- 
terious valley  from  which  one  could  not  escape,  but  walked 
in  circles  and  always  came  back  to  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man.  He  himself  had  come  out  of  the  valley,  but  he  was  only 
the  ghost  of  a  man.  He  had  been  dead,  "long  dead."  There 
was  a  cabin  in  the  valley.  They  had  buried  the  old  man 
under  it,  and  now  the  "heaps  of  gold"  were  all  his  own,  all 
his  own,  but  the  old  man  still  came  back  and  looked  at  him 
and  he  had  such  terrible  eyes. 

The  men  could  make  nothing  out  of  his  story.  They  did 
what  they  could  to  relieve  his  suffering,  but  he  died  with  the 
bag  of  ore  clasped  to  him.  They  buried  him,  and  took  some 
samples  of  his  ore  away  with  them  to  see  what  it  might  show. 
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A  mineralogist  was  examining  these  samples  one  day.  He  had 
tried  several  experiments,  and  became  very  much  excited. 
"Platinum!"  he  exclaimed,  "By  George!  It  is  platinum! 
Platinum  in  every  piece.  "Why  such  has  never  been  known 
before  !    Great  Scott !    Where  did  it  come  from  ? ' ' 

Where  did  it  come  from  ?  Thousands  have  asked  that  ques- 
tion. For  years  they  have  searched,  but  the  stern  unyielding 
mountains  have  guarded  their  secret  well. 

In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  far  to  the  northward  there  is 
a  mysterious  valley  walled  in  by  solid  rock.  In  this  valley 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  that  loses  itself,  there  was  a  cabin 
and  a  Vaan  lay  buried  beneath.  But  the  cabin  crumbled  and 
the  stream  overflowed.  It  is  not  even  a  speck  on  the  desolate 
landscape  now.  There  was  a  slight  scar  on  the  mountain  side 
where  three  bold  men  searched  for  gold,  but  the  storms  of 
many  autumns  have  erased  it  now.  Three  daring  human  souls 
strove  with  the  forces  of  the  wilds  and  were  crushed  out. 

The  moon  throws  fitful  gleams  over  the  barren  rocks,  the 
valley  is  lost  in  the  shadows.  The  stony  mountains  stand 
blackly  outlined  against  the  sky,  stern  and  forbidding.  The 
all-embracing  silence  of  the  wilderness  is  unbroken  save  for 
the  crash  of  thunder  and  the  long-drawn-out  cry  with  the 
human  note. 
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mm  "^ailLine" 

Shelley  Rouse,   '21 

I  rush  to  join  the  waiting  line, 

It's  there  for  mail  and  I  want  mine. 

As  soon  as  I  fall  into  place 

After  a  most  exciting  race, 

The  girl  behind  gives  me  a  shove, 

Then  smiles  and  says,  "Excuse  me,  love, 

Just  get  ours,  won't  you?    One  six   eight. 

I  have  a  class,  'fraid  I'll  be  late. 

Oh,  thank  you,  you  are  awfully  good!" 

Stage  whisper:  "Jean,  I  knew  she  would." 

I  struggle  on  and  strive  to  smile. 

Some  girl  stands  on  my  foot  awhile. 

I  pinch  her  playfully  and  say, 

' '  Please,  will  you  get  out  of  my  way  ? ' ' 

She  turns  around  and  stares  at  me, 

"I  wonder  who  that  girl  can  be?" 

I  stare  right  back  and  hold  my  own. 

From  up  in  front  there  comes  a  moan, 

"No  mail  for  me!    Why  Miss  Eubanks, 

I  have  a  man  who's  in  the  tanks. 

He  always  writes  on  Saturday — 

I  can't  hear  you.    What's  that  you  say?" 

A  sweet  voice  sings  out,  "Shelley,  dear, 

No  look,  I'm  sitting  right  up  here. 

You  '11  get  my  mail,  now  won 't  you,  Shell  ? 

I'm  so  afraid  that — old  bell 

Will  ring  before  I  get  my  letter. 

You  do  it,  that  will  be  much  better. 

I'll  sit  right  here  upon  the  stair." 

I  say,  "Allright,"  and  mildly  swear. 

Only  twelve  girls  ahead  of  me, 

I  cannot  breathe,  I  cannot  see. 

Someone  comes  breezing  down  the  line, 
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"Please  get  three   six   two,  four  and  nine." 

I  try  to  memorize  them,  then 

Forget  them  all,  I  have  just  ten 

Revolving  in  my  poor  tired  brain, 

I  can't  collect  them  all  again. 

At  last  I  reach  the  window  sill, 

Miss  Eubanks  says,  "Why,  you  look  ill!" 

"Any  for  me?"    I  gasp,  and  shout, 

She  hands  a  pile  of  letters  out. 

I  look  them  o  'er  and  turn  quite  pale, 

It's  all  my  lucky  roommate's  mail. 

But  I  am  catching  on  to  it, 

Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  sit 

And  hail  the  girl  who  heads  the  line 

With,  ' '  Listen,  darling,  please  get  mine ! ' ' 
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WLnittb  Wiax  aXUorfe  Campaign 

Dorothy  Neal,  '19 

TUDENT 'S  FRIENDSHIP  FUND,  1917-18 ! 
United1  War  Work,  1918-19 !  What  a  thrill  we 
all  feel  at  the  magic  of  those  phrases.  Last  year 
we  believed  nothing  could  surpass  our  joy  in 
giving — but  this  year  we  have  proved  that  as 
our  gift  is  greater  our  joy  is  greater.  As  one  of  our  students 
remarked,  "The  hard  part  isn't  the  giving,  its  the  fact  that 
you  have  given  money  until  you  just  haven't  it  to  give  any 
more  ! ' '  Not  to  be  able  to  give — not  to  know  how  to  give — 
that  is  to  be  without  a  thrill  of  pure  joy  and  a  consciousness 
that  we  can  stand  beside  him  in  a  few  months  and  say,  ' '  I  did 
my  part,  too ! ' '  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  real  Sweet  Briar  girl 
who  has  failed  to  "show  up  for  duty"  in  the  front  line 
trenches  of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign. 

Splendid  speakers  in  rapid  succession  presented  the  cam- 
paign in  its  every  aspect  to  the  student  body.  Mrs.  Dexter 
Otey,  chairman  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  drive  in  Lynchburg,  Miss 
Sparrow,  Miss  McVea,  Dr.  Henry  Lewis  Smith,  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University ;  Mr.  Gibson  Hobbs,  of  Lynchburg ; 
Mr.  William  B.  Dew,  business  manager  of  Sweet  Briar  College 
and  Mr.  Shelton,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  from  Fortress  Monroe ; 
these  speakers  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  promotion  com- 
mittee thoroughly  acquainted  the  student  body  with  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  the  drive.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Roy  B.  Cham- 
berlain, Student  Executive  of  the  Eastern  Division,  to  bring 
the  campaign  to  a  glorious  and  successful  close,  the  evening 
of  November  12th. 

At  eight-thirty,  he  dismissed  the  assembly  with  the  ringing 
challenge,  "Impossible?  Nothing's  impossible!"  At  nine- 
thirty  the  student  body  again  assembled  for  reports  of  the 
campaign.  $7,500.00 — our  goal,  was  far  in  the  background. 
' '  Then  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars ! ' '  read 
the  finance  chairman. 
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So  we  sang  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  with,  head  and 
shoulders  erect,  conscious  of  our  real  share  in  our  nation's 
victory,  and  then  the  "Doxology,"  for  we  were  thankful 
for  the  war's  close,  for  the  money  that  we  could  give,  and 
that  we  had  been  privileged  to  lay  our  gift  on  the  altar  of 
World  Fellowship. 

THE  PEOMOTION  COMMITTEE 

Dorothy  Neal _ Chairman 

Rosanne  Gilmore Chairman  of  Finance 

Fanny  Ellsworth Chairman  of  Publicity 

Marian  Shafer Chairman  of  Employment  Bureau 

Members  of  Committee 

Julia  Albers  Ida  Massie 

Josephine  Ohara  Helen  Johnstone 

Julia  Bruner  Gertrude  Pauley 

Mary  Virginia  Crabbs  Madeline  Shidler 

Selma  Brandt  Greta  Shelborne 

Josephine  Catchings  Ruth  Simpson 

Edith  Durrell  Lilias  Shepherd 

Elizabeth  Eggleston  Margaret  Turner 

Florence  Freeman  Isabel  "Wood 

Louise  Hammond  Dorothy  "Wallace 

Florence  Ives  Margaret  Zabriskie 

Stella  Gwynn  Caroline  Sharpe 

Janet  Mellon  Elmyra  Pennypacker 

Stanley  Miller  Geraldine  Ball 
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rcaijp  2lm  1  at  College  ? 

It  would  be  well  for  the  college  girl  to  stop  and  ask  herself 
now  and  then,  "Why  am  I  at  college?"  Each  time  this  ques- 
tion confronts  her,  she  should  look  back  over  her  college  ex- 
perience to  see  if  she  has  been  on  the  right  road  toward  the 
attainment  of  her  original  aims  and,  enlightened  and  broad- 
ened by  this  experience,  she  should  be  able  to  readjust  the 
old  aims  and  to  add  new  ones. 

It  may  be  that  she  came  to  college,  or  rather,  drifted  in  with 
no  particular  purpose  in  mind.  Then  if  she  has  in  her  the 
making  of  a  real  woman,  the  ability  to  feel  and  to  respond  to 
Perhaps  she  came  "just  to  have  a  good  time."  If  so,  then 
the  forces  at  work  around  her,  she  will  find  a  purpose  here, 
here  she  must  learn  what  a  good  time  really  means,  what  are 
the  things  that  go  to  make  up  true  happiness.  Probably  she 
came  to  gain  an  education.  To  her  the  college  will  give  a 
deeper  understanding  of  education. 

College  strives  to  anchor  the  "drifter,"  to  teach  her  that 
life  is  not  a  medium  in  which  each  separate  soul  may  drift 
on  heedlessly,  unmindful  of  the  other  souls  that  struggle,  un- 
conscious of  the  flight  of  time,  but  a  vast  social  organization 
of  which  she  is  a  unit,  small  but  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole.  College  helps  her  to  find  her  own  work,  the  on  3 
niche  appointed  for  her  to  fill.  Cut  loose  from  old  ties  and 
associations,  she  is  forced  to  adapt  herself  to  a  new  system 
in  which  each  girl  has  her  own  duties  and  responsibility.  She 
learns  that  she  must  do  thus  and  so  in  order  that  she  may  not 
be  a  hindrance  to  the  organization.  The  first  adjustments  may 
seem  difficult  and  unpleasant,  but  she  soon  finds  pleasure  in 
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working  along  with  others  for  a  common  purpose.  She  comes 
to  realize  that  life  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  game  into 
which  each  one  must  throw  herself  whole-heartedly  to  play 
her  part  for  all  it  is  worth.  She  becomes  inspired  by  the 
ideals  of  unselfishness  and  service  which  every  good  college 
endeavors  to  instill  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  students. 
The  achievements  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact  in  her  books  offer  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration.  The  enthusiasm  of  other  students  over 
special  branches  of  study  or  certain  college  activities  infects 
her.  Many  are  trying  to  reach  some  definite  goal.  The  new 
girl  hears  them  discussing  their  ambitions  and  the  benefits 
they  expect  to  reap  from  college  life.  One  is  especially  in- 
terested in  science.  She  is  an  attractive,  enthusiastic  girl  and 
our  new  girl  decides  that  science  must  possess  some  fascination 
unknown  to  her.  Other  girls  are  there  because  they  believe 
that  a  college  education  will  help  them  to  rise  higher  in  their 
chosen  fields  of  art  than  they  might  without  the  extra  train- 
ing. One  aspires  to  write,  others  wish  to  paint  or  to  sing.  A 
faculty  member  speaks  of  teaching  as  the  "great  vocation." 
Some  students  having  no  particular  career  in  mind  say  they 
have  come  to  college  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  life 
and  to  learn  how  to  live. 

The  new  girl  wonders,  can  college  really  mean  all  of  these 
things  to  all  of  these  people?  Then  she  asks  herself,  "What 
does  it  mean  to  me  ?  Why  am  I  here  ? ' '  She  decides  to  make 
friends  of  these  people  who  have  found  something  which  she 
has  not,  and  as  she  sees  them  day  by  day  happy  in  their  work, 
she  begins  to  realize  that  college  is  offering  a  "golden  op- 
portunity. ' '  She  sees  that  those  ' '  wise ' '  men  from  the  outside 
world  who  occasionally  favor  the  students  with  an  address 
beginning,  "It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  look  into  your 
bright  and  smiling  faces  and  to  contemplate  the  bright  and 
shining  doors  of  opportunity  opening  before  you"  are  right 
after  all.  It  may  be  true  that  "those  stupid  old  lecturers 
never  say  anything  new"  and  that  the  instructors  "just  teach 
the  same  old  thing  over  and  over  again,"  but  as  time  goes  on, 
she  catches  sight  of  the  great  under-lying  truths  which  idealize 
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the  commonplace  and  one  day  she  sees  a  door  of  opportunity 
opening  for  her. 

The  girl  who  comes  to  college  ' '  just  to  have  a  good  time ' '  is 
often  disappointed.  That  may  depend  upon  what  a  "good 
time ' '  means  to  her.  If  she  depends  upon  a  continuous  round 
of  parties,  dances  and  plays  for  enjoyment  she  will  be  disap- 
pointed but  only  for  a  short  time  we  hope,  for  she  soon  learns 
that  many  other  things  afford  just  as  much  or  even  more 
pleasure.  At  first  she  finds  joy  in  mingling  with  the  other 
girls  and  forming  delightful  friendships.  These  friends  help 
her  to  find  enjoyment  in  many  new  things.  Some  will  be  en- 
thusiastic over  athletics,  others  over  dramatics,  still  others 
love  to  gather  in  groups  to  read  aloud,  and  now  and  then  she 
may  find  one  who  will  confess  that  she  really  likes  to  study. 
Our  new  girl  may  believe  at  first  that  study  and  pleasure  are 
two  wholly  irreconcilable  ideas,  but  one  day  when  all  her 
known  resources  for  finding  enjoyment  have  failed,  she  turns 
to  her  books  "just  to  stop  thinking  about  everything  I  want 
to  do  and  can't."  She  begins  to  find  them  interesting  and 
just  before  she  goes  to  sleep  that  night  she  has  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  satisfaction  which  comes  from  knowing  that  she 
has  done  her  work  well,  a  feeling  that  defies  the  petty  irrita- 
tions and  worries  of  the  day.  When  she  wakes  next  morning 
she  experiences  that  same  pleasurable  sensation.  Perhaps  she 
cannot  account  for  it  at  once.  Then  she  remembers — she  has 
all  her  lessons  prepared  for  the  day.  It  is  a  good  beginning, 
no  matter  what  the  later  hours  may  bring.  As  she  goes  on  in 
life,  she  will  come  to  realize  more  and  more  that  she  may 
count  herself  most  happy  who  can  say  each  evening  as  she 
looks  back  over  the  hours  past  beyond  recall,  ' '  I  have  done  my 
work  as  best  I  knew,"  and  in  the  morning  when  all  things 
look  grim  and  uninviting  in  the  cold  light  of  dawn,  "I  am 
prepared  to  meet  the  new  day."  Durant  Drake  gives  his 
' '  philosophy  of  happiness  in  a  nut-shell :  put  your  heart  into 
doing  your  duty;  demand  nothing  else  of  life  than  the  op- 
portunity to  do  your  duty;  enjoy  freely  and  without  fear 
everything  good  that  comes  your  way. ' ' 
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College  constantly  opens  up  new  fields  of  enjoyment  by 
teaching  us  to  appreciate  the  beauty  that  surrounds  us  on  all 
sides  in  art,  in  literature  and  in  nature.  Girls  who  have 
never  cared  for  music  and  art  may  learn  to  love  both.  Those 
to  whom  books  were  sealed  treasuries  may  find  the  key  by 
which  they  may  enter  into  the  thought  and  heart  of  the 
author,  as  Ruskin  suggests  in  his  "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  that 
they  may  not  only  add  to  their  store  of  useful  knowledge  but 
increase  their  joy  in  life  itself.  In  reading  such  lines  as 
these  of  Henry  Van  Dyke  we  see  the  beauty  in  the  common- 
place which  often  escapes  us  because  of  its  nearness  and  per- 
petuity. 

"  These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  deepest  worth: 
Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 
Peace  of  the  silent  hills, 
Shelter  of  forest,  comfort  of  grass, 
Shadow  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass, 
And  after  showers 
The  smell  of  flowers, 
And  of  the  good  brown  earth — 
And  best  of  all  along  the  way 
Friendship  and  mirth." 

The  student  who  has  come  to  college  to  ' '  gain  an  education ' ' 
finds  some  new  path  to  follow  every  day.  The  meaning  of  edu- 
cation broadens  for  her  as  she  sees  another  and  another  field  to 
explore.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  education  prepares  us  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  an  ever-changing  environment.  It  pre- 
supposes all  sorts  of  problems  that  may  some  day  arise  and 
sets'  us  upon  the  right  road  to  solving  them.  In  college  we 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  world  we  live  in,  not  just  a  mere  as- 
sortment of  facts  but  a  comprehension  of  underlying  prin- 
ciples, an  insight  into  relations  and  tendencies.  We  cannot 
understand  modern  man  until  we  have  traced  his  develop- 
ment from  pre-historic  times,  neither  can  we  pass  judgment 
on  present  day  institutions  unless  we  have  inquired  into  the 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  them  and  watched  their  adjustment 
to  changing  conditions.  Education  multiplies  the  interests 
of  the  student  and  affords  her  an  opportunity  to  enter  into 
by  proxy  many  phases  of  life  which  she  could  not  touch  in 
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reality.  It  enables  her  to  understand  and  sympathize  with 
people  with  whom  she  can  never  come  in  contact  in  her  daily 
walk  of  life.  One  picks  up  many  apparently  useless  bits  of 
information  which  should  not  be  discarded  as  being  of  no 
value,  for  one  can  never  tell  what  life  may  call  for  in  any 
particular  case.  "Knowledge  is  power,"  therefore,  learn  all 
you  can  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  unknown. 

The  college  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  real  education, 
must  learn  to  think  accurately,  to  reason  logically,  to  dis- 
criminate between  sound  and  unsound  argument  and  to  distin- 
guish between  good  and  evil,  not  only  that  she  may  avoid  the 
evil  but  that  she  may  appreciate  excellence  everywhere  and 
love  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  every  phase  of  life.  She  does 
not  come  to  college  with  the  definite  idea  of  acquiring  a  new 
sense  of  values  but  consciously  or  unconsciously  she  gradually 
substitutes  a  new  scale  for  the  old.  She  continually  sees  new 
and  different  relationships.  She  sees  herself  in  relation  to  life — 
her  insignificance  as  compared  to  the  vastness  of  the  universe, 
her  importance  as  a  unit  of  a  great  organization.  She  catches 
sight  of  big  things  which  awe  her  into  simplicity  and  rever- 
ence. Dean  Briggs,  of  Harvard,  says  in  his  book  "To  Col- 
lege Girls":  "If  college  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  good  in 
showing  us  what  little  things  are  little,  and  what,  as  necessary 
parts  of  the  great,  have  themselves  taken  on  greatness.  With- 
out a  glimpse  of  the  great  to  which  the  little  is  essential,  of 
the  little  which  we  love  because,  like  Browning's  star,  it  has 
'opened  its  soul'  to  us,  life  becomes  at  its  best  endurable,  and 
earth,  as  the  hymn  says,  'a  desert  drear'." 

To  the  girl  who  is  asking  herself  the  question,  "Why  am  I 
at  college?"  we  recommend  this  book.  In  closing  his  series  of 
lectures  Mr.  Briggs  says,  "At  college,  if  you  have  lived 
rightly,  you  have  found  enough  learning  to  make  you  humble, 
enough  friendship  to  make  your  hearts  large  and  warm, 
enough  culture  to  teach  you  the  refinement  of  simplicity, 
enough  wisdom  to  keep  you  sweet  in  poverty  and  temperate 
in  wealth.  Here  you  have  learned  to  see  great  and  small  in 
their  true  relation,  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  question,  to  re- 
spect the  point  of  view  of  every  honest  man  or  woman,  and  to 
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recognize  the  point  of  view  that  differs  most  widely  from  your 
own.  Here  you  have  found  the  democracy  that  excludes  neither 
poor  nor  rich,  and  the  quick  sympathy  that  listens  to  all  and 
helps  by  the  very  listening.  Here  too,  it  may  be  at  the  end  of 
a  long  struggle,  you  have  seen — if  only  in  transient  glimpses — 
that  after  doubt  comes  reverence,  after  anxiety  peace,  after 
faintness  courage,  and  that  out  of  weakness  we  are  made 
strong.  Suffer  these  glimpses  to  become  an  abiding  vision, 
and  you  have  the  supreme  joy  of  life." 
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Xtyttits 


With  the  opening  of  college  this  year,  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion at  Sweet  Briar,  has1  adopted  a  new  constitution.  We 
hope  that  the  new  system  we  are  introducing,  will  bring  about 
a  somewhat  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  girls  toward 
athletics.  Now,  as  never  before,  athletics  should  claim  a  large 
share  of  our  interest.  It  is  no  longer  the  style  to  appear  "in- 
terestingly pale  "  or  "  intellectually  delicate. ' '  We  now  realize 
that  we  can  be  interesting  without  being  pale,  and  can  be  suffi- 
ciently intellectual  without  risking  our  health.  Also,  it  is 
now  our  duty  as  well  as  our  pleasure,  and  should  be  our 
pleasure  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  keep  fit.  So  athletics  in  some 
form  at  least,  should  interest  every  girl  at  Sweet  Briar.   . 

In  connection  with  athletics,  one  of  the  first  things  we  think 
of  is  the  question  of  awards.  One  reason  why  more  girls 
have  not  taken  an  active  interest  in  athletics  in  the  past  was 
that  only  the  star  athletes  received  any  recognition  for  their 
work,  while  other  girls  who  came  out  just  as  faithfully,  or 
more  so,  for  practice  were  given  no  credit  at  all.  Even 
though  we  enjoy  doing  a  thing  merely  for  its  own  sake,  still 
we  like  to  have  our  humble  efforts  appreciated.  By  means  of 
the  Point  System,  which  we  are  instituting  this  year,  we  hope 
to  furnish  an  impetus  for  every  girl  to  come  out  for  some 
sport,  that  is,  we  want  to  put  it  within  the  power  of  the 
majority  of  girls  at  Sweet  Briar  to  win  awards.  This  does 
not  mean  that  S.  B.'s  and  numerals  are  any  easier  to  win 
than  they  were  before.  On  the  contrary,  the  standard  is 
being  raised  for  no  one  will  be  given  an  award  for  playing 
on  a  single  team,  as  was  formerly  the  case;  a  certain  number 
of  points  is  given  for  playing  on  a  team  but  this  number  is  in 
no  case  large  enough  to  win  even  numerals.  But  since  credit 
is  given  for  a  greater  variety  of  work  in  athletics,  Ave  hope  to 
give  every  girl  who  conscientiously  works  for  athletics  a 
chance  to  win  her  numerals  or  letters. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  we  are  introducing  hiking  as 
an  organized  sport.     Ruth  Hulburd  is  the  hike  leader    and 
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there  are  ten  subleaders  under  her,  one  of  whom  must  ac- 
company every  hiking  party  for  which  credit  is  to  be  given. 
Forty  points  a  semester  may  be  won  in  this  way  if  enough 
hikes  are  taken.  Less  than  forty  points  a  semester  are  not 
credited,  and  no  girl  may  receive  more  than  forty  points  a 
semester.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  hiking  which  amounts  to 
less  than  forty  points  a  semester  does  not  involve  enough  ex- 
ercise to  warrant  the  giving  of  points  while  hiking  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  forty  points  a  semester  would  bring  the 
credit  given  for  hiking  practically  above  that  given  for  other 
sports,  and  this  would  not  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  other 
sports. 

Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  if  a  girl,  after  making 
a  team,  does  not  come  out  regularly  for  practice,  she  is 
dropped  from  the  team,  and  cannot  receive  points  for  playing 
on  that  team.  Three  unexcused  cuts  a  season  will  cause  a 
girl  to  be  dropped  from  her  team.  In  the  case  of  Sophomores 
and  Freshmen,  who  are  required  to  come  out  for  basket-ball 
or  hockey,  unless  physically  unfit,  more  than  three  unexcused 
cuts  a  season  will  cause  a  girl  to  lose  all  credit  for  gym  work, 
and  she  will  have  to  make  up  this  year  the  following  year. 

A  resume  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Point  System  is  as  follows: 

Officers  of  the  Association 

President 100 

Vice-President  75 

Secretary 75 

Treasurer 75 

Head  of  a  Sport 35 

Sub-Head  of  a  Sport 25 

Basket-Ball  and  Hockey 

Member  of  Varsity  Team 75 

Member  of  Inter-Class  Team 50 

Member  of  Varsity  Squad 50 

Member  of  Inter-Class  Squad 35 

Captain  of  Any  Team 25 

(In  addition  to  points  received  for 
playing  on  the  team) 
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Hiking 

Five-mile    Hike 5 

Ten-mile  Hike..._ _ 10 

May  Day  Pageant 

Leader  of  a  Dance 30 

In  a  Dance 20 

Each  Dance  in  addition  to  one...    5 

Athletic  Minstrel  Show 

General  Manager _ 75 

Property  Man _ 50 

Member  of  Cast  (solo  part) 35 

Member  of  Chorus 25 

Field  Day 

Any  First  Place _ —  25 

Any  Second  Place 15 

Any  Third  Place 5 

Each  Event  Entered 1 

Any  Sweet  Briar  Record 

broken  _ 100 

Any  Inter-Collegiate  Record 

broken "S.  B."  Monogram 

Lake  Day 
Swim  to  Dam — 

First  Place _ — 50 

Second  Place _ 35 

Third  Place „ _ 25 

Anyone  Reaching  Dam „  10 

(Other  events  count  same  as  Field  Day  Events) 

Class  numerals  are  given  to  any  girl  who  has  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  points.  An  "S.  B."  monogram  is 
given  for  a  total  of  five  hundred  points.     For  each  hundred 
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won  in  addition  to  the  five  hundred  a  stripe  for  the  sleeve  is 
given  and  any  girl  who  wins  a  total  of  one  thousand  points 
is  given  a  sweater  bearing  the  Sweet  Briar  monogram.  With 
such  possibilities  ahead,  every  girl  at  Sweet  Briar  should  be 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Athletic  Association. 


l&efc  Cross 

Sweet  Briar  started  out  this  year  with  the  idea  of  doing 
everything  that  she  did  last  year  in  Red  Cross  and  a  good 
deal  more  besides.  Every  girl  had  been  working  in  some 
branch  of  the  work  all  summer  and  wanted  to  keep  up  her 
interest.  In  the  fall  conditions  changed.  Orders  from  Wash- 
ington were  altered,  and,  when  we  finally  got  our  quota  and 
material,  along  came  the  ' '  Flu ' '  and  put  a  stop  to  everything. 
After  that  was  over  we  worked  on  our  Surgical  dressing, 
finished  our  October  quota,  and  then  war  stopped  and  orders 
came  from  headquarters  that  we  should  stop  too.  At  present, 
we  have  been  promised  wool  to  knit  and  sheets  to  sew.  Our 
treasury  is  full,  however,  with  one  thousand  dollars  from 
the  United  War  Campaign  Drive,  so  that  Sweet  Briar  is 
ready  to  help  out  every  way  as  best  she  can  with  any  recon- 
struction work  which  the  Red  Cross  may  take  up,  both  over- 
seas and  in  our  own  country  among  disabled  soldiers. 
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Our  Student  Government  Association  must  take  its  stand 
this  year  in  the  enlarging  process  taking  place  throughout  the 
institutions  of  the  world.  An  Englishman  has  said,  "Bigger 
and  Better  is  the  key-note  of  American  temperament.'-^ 
American  colleges  must  hold  that  note  and  make  it  sound  true, 
Today,  we  have  the  right  to  say  of  our  organization  at  Sweet 
Briar :  * 

Man,  are  we  grown     ..."  ; 

We  are  glad  of  the  heritage.    But  there  is  a  consequent  duty 
involved  in  it : 

Man 's  work  must  we  do     .     .     . " 
Let  us  be  glad  also  of  the  duty  implied  in  that  privilege/ 
So  far  we  have  purposed  to  east  the  burden  of  responsible  judg- 
ment and  decision  upon  the  individual,  rather  than  upon  exec- 
utive officers  who  exemplify  methods,  not  aims.     We  have 
believed    there    is    "honor    and    dignity"    in    self-control 
attained  through  such  an  exercise  of  the  faculties.     Finally, 
we  have   endeavored  to   realize   our  capacities   and  powers 
because    of    their    social    value.      Now    we    must    venture 
even   farther.     We   must   learn  to   convert   all   our  power, 
strength  of  mind,  body  and  soul  directly  into  larger  usefulness 
for  country  and  the  higher  ideals  of  life.     The  sense  of  per- 
sonal achievement  must  be  lost  in  the  "nobility  of  a  great 
national  and  world  conception"  of  service.    Every  individual 
must  define  intelligently  his  part  before  the  whole  of  our  or- 
ganization can  measure  up  to  the  fullness  of  the  demand. 
There  is  a  vagueness  in  the  program  of  idealism  for  the  new 
world,  it  is  true.    And  yet  there  persists  in  the  heart  of  every 
American  the   definite  longing  for  something  "Bigger  and 
Better."    We  must  see  to  its  satisfaction,  to  the  greater  ex- 
tension of  happiness  through  the  utilization  of  our  opportu- 
nities in  training  here.    For  just  in  proportion  as  the  thought 
and  action  of  our  Student  Body  tends  in  this  direction,  will 
we  find  encouragement  for  the  progress  of  our  Association. 
Let  us  not  belittle  our  task,  but  face  it  as  a  man's  size  work 
and  undertake  it  with  courage,  buoyancy  and  devotion ! 
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g.  m.  C.  3. 


"To  be  or  not  to  be"  is  the  motto  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the 
year  1918-19.  "To  be,"  it  has  firmly  determined,  conscious 
that  in  this  hour  of  great  national  and  international  crisis  the 
Association  must  meet  the  growing  demands  and  opportunities 
of  the  moment  or  fail  utterly  to  comprehend  and  thus  lose  its 
right  to  exist  in  the  college  community. 

The  Fall  of  1918  began  as  all  other  Falls  at  Sweet  Briar 
.pollege.  The  members  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  Social  Com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  were  on 
hand  at  all  trains  to  meet  the  new  girls  and  set  them  right 
at  the  very  start  of  their  college  career.  At  the  reception  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  the  school  year,  the  new  girls  received 
their  formal  welcome  through  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  the  life  of  Sweet 
Briar  College.  But  from  that  very  moment,  the  Fall  of  1918 
became  a  time  unique.  Sunday  evening  the  new  girls  met  in 
the  chapel  for  an  introduction  to  all  the  workings  of  Y.  "W. 
C.  A.  while  the  old  girls  in  Room  21  renewed  their  affiliation 
and  repledged  their  co-operation  with  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Sweet 
Briar.  Then  Old  and  New  came  together  for  a  big,  en- 
thusiastic "community  singing." 

Ready?  Yes,  everyone  is  ready  to  do  her  better  bit,  her 
very  best  through  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  Sweet  Briar.  "When  the 
Spanish  influenza  came  to  college,  Dr.  Harley  made  its  visit 
very  short  and  Y.  W.  girls  took  some  part  in  its  leave-taking 
for  they  carried  all  the  trays  to  the  students  ill  in  their 
rooms. 

The  "Musical  Cocktale"  was  a  successful  membership  cam- 
paign. As  the  clever  chorus  girls  took  their  places  on  the 
stage  and  through  one  scene  after  another  presented  the  life 
of  the  Sweet  Briar  Freshman  and  the  part  Y.  W.  C.  A.  plays 
in  that  life — students  in  the  audience  decided  that  they  too, 
would  share  in  the  life  of  their  companions  and  began  by  en- 
tering the  "Y."  Seventy-five  percent  more  students  are 
members  of  the  Association  as  the  result  of  one  evening  of 
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good  fun  than  were  members  last  year  after  a  strenuous  per- 
sonal house-to-house  canvass. 

Closely  allied  to  membership,  in  fact  dependent  on  it,  is 
finance.  The  Association  last  Spring  adopted  the  Oberlin 
plan  of  finance,  by  which  a  student  pays  no  regular  dues,  but 
pledges  to  make  a  certain  contribution  to  the  work  in  so  far 
as  she  realizes  its  value  and  importance. 

' '  Over  the  Top ' '  with  the  budget  was  an  easy  task,  and  the 
whole  student  body  will  share  in  the  joy  of  victory  when  they 
celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day  around  the  traditional  bon-fire 
at  Mt.  St.  Angelo. 

Regular  devotional  meetings  of  the.  Association  have  tended 
to  become  stereotyped  and  tiresome.  This  year  through  every 
conceivable  source,  ideas  and  plans  for  meetings  have  been 
drawn.  The  great  success  of  the  pageant  "World  Fellow- 
ship" and  the  Community  sings  is  not  characteristic  of  con- 
ventional Sunday  evening  meetings. 

And  then  the  meetings  between  Community  sings — they  too, 
have  been  different  because  to  them  has  been  brought  and  will 
be  continued  to  be  brought  all  the  inspiration  and  real  spiritual 
outlook  of  the  best  speakers  the  Association  by  untiring  effort 
can  command. 

Every  department  of  work  has  broadened  its  influence  and 
actual  achievement.  This  is  the  great  day  of  growth  and  the 
Association  of  the  living  Christ  must  ever  continue  in  its 
growth  in  its  effort  to  measure  up  to  the  fullness  of  the  stature 
of  its  greatest  of  all  Leaders.    Life — and  yet  we  are  life ! 

"I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly. ' ' 
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Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Sept.  16,  17, 18 : 

Immobilization  of  troops  for  thirteenth  campaign.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  enrolled  in  Officers  Reserve 
Training  Corps.    Only  forty-three  in  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Thursday,  September  19 : 

Thirteenth  campaign  formally  launched.  Cavalry  troops 
serenade  aviation  corps. 

Saturday,  September  21 : 

Veterans  entertain  raw  recruits  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess 
House.  Field  Artillerymen  cheer  for  infantrymen  after 
taps  has  been  sounded.  First  out-posts  of  our  enemy,  the 
' '  Flu, ' '  sighted.  Veterans  hold  step — Singing,  to  prevent 
home-sickness  among  raw  recruits.  Enemy  attacks  in- 
crease in  strength.    First  casualty  list  appears. 

N.  B. — New  Sweet  Briar  motto — "Don't  build  castles  in 
Spain." 

Wednesday,  October  2 : 

Aviation  corps  receive  demonstration  from  a  real  "flier." 
Whole  encampment  present  at  spectacle,  except  those  on 
casualty  list.     Livestock  joins  in  showing  appreciation. 

Tuesday,  October  8 : 

Casualty  list  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  encampment  is 
able  to  enjoy  an  unusually  good  address  by  Mr.  John 
Kendrick  Bangs. 

Sunday,  October  13 : 
First  report  received  of  Germany's  acceptance  of  Wilson's 
Peace  Terms.    Encampment  raises  $500  Liberty  Bond  for 
Endowment  Fund. 
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Saturday,  October  19 : 

First  commissions  granted  in  Infantry  Regiment,  as  follows : 
Colonel,  Stella  Gwynn;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Selma 
Brandt;  Correspondant  (rank  of  major)  Margaret  Zab- 
riskie;  Quartermaster,  Ruth  Fiske;  Chaplain,  Amy 
Smythe. 

First  skirmishes  of  sham  battles  between  Infantry  and 
Cavalry. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  October  21  and  22 : 

Sham  battles  threaten  to  develop  into  civil  war.  Command- 
ing officer  of  encampment  calls  a  halt. 

Thursday,  October  24 : 

Sham  battles  called  off.  Infantry  uniforms  ordered,  and 
Infantry  Manual  of  Arms  received. 

Friday,  October  25: 

Field  Artillery  presents  the  Williams  family  to  the  Infantry. 
Saturday,  October  26 : 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  camp  entertainment  committee  presents 
"Musical  Cocktale." 

Tuesday,  October  29 : 

Mrs.  Otey,  from  Lynchburg,  makes  first  speech  in  behalf  of 
War  Fund. 

Thursday,  October  31 : 

Instructing  Officers  give  Hallowe'en  party  to  Student  Offi- 
cers. Aviators,  Artillerymen  and  Cavalrymen  undergo 
test  for  courage.  Future  victories  prophesied  by  Instruct- 
ing officers. 

Friday,  November  1 : 

Infantry  appear  in  uniform  for  the  first  time.  Encamp- 
ment greatly  enjoys  the  singing  of  Miss  Myra  Sharlow. 

Saturday,  November  2 : 

Cavalry  entertain  Aviation  Corps  with  costume  ball. 

Sunday,  November  3 : 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  gives  "Pageant  of  the  World." 
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Thursday,  November  7 : 

Much  ado  about  something  not  quite  here. 
Friday,  November  7 : 

Holiday  to  celebrate  Peace  Report.    Mr.  Poese  addresses  en- 
campment on  "The  Effect  of  the  War  on  England." 
Sunday,  November  10 : 

President  Smith,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  speaks 
to  encampment  in  behalf  of  War  Fund,  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Hobbs  speaks  for  the  same  cause  in  the  evening. 
Monday,  November  11 : 
Armistice  officially  signed. 

Mr.  Shelton,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  of  Fortress  Monroe,  ad- 
dresses encampment. 
Tuesday,  November  12 : 
Mr.  Roy  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  first  American  "Y"  secre- 
taries in  France,  made  a  strong  appeal  for  the  War  Fund. 
Encampment  subscriptions  to  War  Fund  total  $10,800. 
Friday,  November  15 : 

Aviation  Corps  give  party  to  Cavalry  at  Sweet  Briar  House. 
Tuesday,  November  19 : 

Dr.  Ogilvie  and  Miss  Stephens,  of  Barnard  College,  tell  en- 
campment about  the  Land  Army  of  Women. 
Saturday,  November  23 : 

Founder's  Day.     Aviation  Corps  wear  insignia  of  "ace" 
for  first  time.    Annual  hop  of  encampment. 

GLOSSARY  OF  MILITARY  TERMS 

Sweet  Briar  College  Students,  Officer 's  Reserve  Training  Camp 

Sweet  Briar  Sub-Freshmen S.  A.  T.  C. 

Sweet  Briar  Faculty..- Instructing  Officers 

Seniors Aviation  Corps   ( High  Fliers ) 

Juniors _ Field  Artillery  ( Results ) 

Sophomores Cavalry  ( Fine  Showing ) 

Freshmen Infantry 

("The  main  strength  lay  in  the  Infantry." — Cassar) 
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ALUMNI 
NOTES  no 


mm  about  m  class  of  i9is? 

Cornelia  Carroll  is  taking  a  business  course  in  Clarksdale, 
Miss. 

Louise  Case  has  been  ill  with  the  "Flu"  but  expects  to  con- 
tinue her  training  in  nursing  as  soon  as  she  is  able. 

"Vivie"  Barkalow,  with  her  usual  business  ability  is  work- 
ing in  a  bank  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

' '  Mag ' '  McVey  is  teaching  Latin  at  the  John  Marshall  High 
School,  in  Richmond,  this  winter. 

Jane  Pratt  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Walter 
Betts. 

Cilia  Guggenheimer  is  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the 
Base  Hospital  at  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Eleanor  Smith  has  been  doing  canteen  work,  but  she  has 
recently  had  a  nervous  breakdown. 

Elanette  Sollitt  is  taking  a  business  course  in  Chicago. 

Esther  Turk  is  living  up  to  our  expectations  and  attending 
a  Library  School,  in  New  York. 

Charlotte  Seaver  will  graduate  in  December  from  a  Nurses ' 
Training  School,  in  New  York.  She  expects  to  take  a  technical 
position  in  a  base  hospital  and  finally  to  be  sent  to  Prance. 


Lucille  Marshall  who  was  a  squad  leader  of  the  Anna  Dean 
Farm  Unit,  at  Barberton,  Ohio,  last  summer  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  committee  for  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of 
America,  has  written  for  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  her  work 
during  the  summer. 
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"Describing  the  Anna  Dean  Farm  Unit  of  the 
Woman's  Land  Army  of  America" 

"If  you  are  fat  learn  to  be  slender  by  working  for  Mr. 
Hoover  as  a  'farmerette.'  If  you  are  thin  you  may  become 
fat  by  working  for  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  Woman 's  Land  Army  of 
America.  Poor  emaciated  college  students  with  the  elbows  of 
the  desk-borer  come  to  do  farm  work  and  grow  plump  and  well 
rounded.  Those  who  produce  are  privileged  to  consume. 
Those  who  pitch  hay,  shock  wheat,  and  hoe  beets,  get  an  ap- 
petite, moreover,  which  will  not  be  denied.  Heavens — how 
we  ate  that  first  week !  You  may  think  you  are  athletic  and 
come  fortified  to  do  farm  work.  But  wait!  It  is  just  a  bit 
humiliating  to  have  the  girl  who  spends  all  her  time  indoors 
at  piano-practicing,  beat  you  at  milking  cows.  That  is  what 
happens. 

"For  a  unit  of  twelve  girls,  including  art  students,  settle- 
ment workers,  librarians,  a  deaconess,  grade  school  teachers,  a 
University  Instructor,  a  musician,  a  dietician  and  a  girl  from 
Dana  Hall,  it  was  of  course  a  compliment  to  be  told  that  we 
could  work  as  well  as  '  hunkies. '  It  was  encouraging  to  think 
that  brain  and  a  bit  of  conscience  put  into  the  work  could 
make  up  for  what  we  lacked  in  brawn. 

"The  Anna  Dean  Farm,  with  its  six  thousand  acres  fur- 
nished quite  a  generous  field  for  our  endeavors.  Wheat  was 
raised  and  milled  on  the  place.  In  the  modern  fairy  tale  of 
production,  the  miller  is  a  college  graduate,  with  red  hair  and 
a  white  linen  suit.  The  mill  is  run  by  electricity,  leaving  the 
miller  free  to  attend  to  the  formulas,  the  use  of  by-products, 
and  to  help  Mr.  Hoover.  We  felt  very  glad  to  do  our  humble 
part  in  the  harvest  work  when  we  saw  the  superior  looking 
mill  and  the  handsome  miller. 

' '  Our  '  barracks, '  as  we  called  the  cottage  which  we  had  on 
the  estate,  was  a  curious  combination  of  oil-cloth  covered 
dining  table  with  orchids  for  a  center-piece,  double-decker  beds 
and  hand-painted  furniture  (this  from  crates  camouflaged  by 
our  art  student).  Then  the  food  varied  astonishingly — corn 
and  cabbage  with  nectarines  and  black  Hamburg  grapes  for 
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dessert.  These  grapes  were  sold  at  a  dollar  a  pound  to  New 
York  hotels.  There  were  also  melons,  peaches  and  nectarines 
raised  in  the  greenhouses  where  we  work  on  rainy  days. 

"Join  a  Unit  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  in  your  own 
State  next  summer.  If  your  State  has  not  joined  in  the  Fed- 
eral organization,  come  to  Ohio.  We  had  five  Units  this  sum- 
mer and  will  have  more  next  summer.  More  and  more  food 
must  be  produced.  The  farmers  wijl  be  counting  on  us.  Then 
there  is  nothing  like  it,  as  I  said  before,  be  you  fat  or  thin. ' ' 

►fr     <i>     <i< 

I3eto0  of  t&e  alumni  arm  ©ID  ^irte 

Bertha  Pfister,  '17,  has  been  ill  but  she  will  soon  continue 
her  work  in  the  Feeble-minded  Institution  at  Springfield,  Pa., 
where  she  is  doing  research  work  in  Heredity  and  Epilepsy. 

Elizabeth  Baldwin  has  been  working  in  one  of  the  emergency 
hospitals,  in  Norfolk,  during  the  Influenza  epidemic. 

Elizabeth  Claxton  is  attending  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, in  Washington,  D.  C,  this  winter. 

Mary  McCase  is  teaching  Biology  in  the  Maury  High  School, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Julia  Guilbert  is  doing  government  work  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, in  Richmond,  Va. 

Martha  Darden,  '17,  is  studying  dramatic  art,  in  New  York, 
this  winter. 

Roberta  Knapp  is  attending  a  Kindergarten  School,  in 
Chicago. 

Julia  White  is  continuing  her  studies  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Rachael  Lloyd,  '17,  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Hoyt  Holton. 

Polly  Bissell,  '17,  now  has  a  position  as  assistant  Chemist 
with  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Company,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Peyton  Randolph  Evans  (Janetta  Fitzhugh), 
a  son,  Peyton  Randolph  Evans,  Jr.,  October  27,  1918. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Allison  Hardy  (Genie  Stelle,  '17),  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Eleanor  Hardy,  July  1,  1918. 
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Born  to  Mrs.  Monroe  Warren  (Dorothy  Bird),  a  son,  Mon- 
roe "Warren,  Jr.,  July  16,  1918. 

Eleanor  Pinkerton  is  a  dietician  at  Fort  McHenry. 

Miss  Mary  Pinkerton  married  Mr.  James  Kerr  on  October 
10,  1918.  Her  present  address  is  942  South  Third  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

+    +    + 

Stoeet  I5mt  anD  Wat  Woik 

Carina  Eaglesfield  is  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  canteen  work  in 
France. 

Eugenia  Buffington  Walcott,  '13,  is  a  yeowoman  in  the 
Navy  Department,  at  Washington. 

Julie  Russell  is  attending  the  Army  School  for  Nurses,  at 
the  base  hospital,  Camp  Wadsworth. 

Mary  Pennypacker,  '16,  is  in  the  United  States  Naval  lab- 
oratory at  Phipps  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Frances  Pennypacker,  '15,  is  working  in  the  United  States 
Army  laboratory,  at  Camp  Lee. 

Rebecca  Stout  Ploover,  '16,  is  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross 
chapter,  in  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Margaret  Bannister,  '16,  is  doing  clerical  work  in  the 
Ordinance  Department,  Washington. 

Lucy  and  Sidney  Burleson  are  yeowomen  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment, at  Washington. 

Ruth  Maurice,  '14,  is  a  farmerette. 

Rachel  Walker  is  taking  a  nurse's  course  with  a  view  to 
convalescent  nursing  in  this  country. 

Louise  Case,  '18,  attended  the  Nurse's  Training  School,  at 
Vassar,  last  summer. 

Katherine  Kemp  is  a  licensed  wireless  operator,  and  is 
teaching  Radio  at  the  Columbia  S.  A.  T.  C. 

Ruth  Mcllravy,  '17,  is  a  yeowoman  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, New  York. 

Margaret  Grant  Marsh,  '15,  is  doing  research  work  for  the 
government. 
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Jane  Tyler  is  with  the  Bureau  of  Communication  of  the 
Red  Cross,  at  Washington. 

Pattie  Carey  is  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  in  France. 

Elizabeth  Cocke  is  taking  a  Rehabilitation  course,  in  New 
York. 

Eudalia  White  is  chairman  of  the  Kit  Department  of  the 
Red  Cross,  in  Orange,  Va. 

Ruth  Bomann  is  doing  Baby  Welfare  work,  in  Plainfield. 

Helene  Thorpe  is  a  trained  librarian,  and  has  done  draft 
board  work. 

Julia  Barber  has  taken  a  business  course  in  New  York. 

Alice  Bettey,  Lester  Randolph  and  Jessie  Dixon  Sayler 
have  taken  a  three-months  course  in  nursing,  in  Savannah. 

Delia  Lindsay  is  a  trained  secretary. 

Sue  Slaughter,  '13,  is  taking  a  course  in  Philanthropy,  in 
New  York. 

Helene  Thorpe,  Alice  Swain,  '14,  Grace  MacBain,  Ruth 
Bomann,  Jane  Tyler,  Dorothy  Eaglesfield,  Henrietta  Crump, 
'17,  Rebekah  Patton  and  Mary  Pennypacker,  '17,  are  available 
for  overseas  service.  Some  do  not  qualify  as  no  one  is  ac- 
cepted under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  all  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  go. 

Bessie  Grammer  Torrey,  '13,  has  taken  a  clerical  course. 

Rebecca  Benedict  White,  '13,  is  doing  government  work  in 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Marjorie  Johnson  took  a  course  in  Therapy,  and  has  been 
accepted  as  a  reconstruction  aide  in  occupational  Therapy, 
she  writes :  ' '  I  will  be  teaching  wounded  soldiers  in  a  military 
hospital  all  sorts  of  handicrafts  which  will  divert  their  minds 
from  their  troubles,  and  will  help  them  get  well  much  sooner. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  of  Psychology  and  nursing  that  goes 
along  with  it,  and  my  technical  training  at  artcraft  school  is 
standing  me  in  good  stead  now.  Am  waiting  for  orders  to  go 
abroad. ' ' 
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Current  €toent£ 

H.  Johnston 

Helen  Johnston „„ Chairman 

Fannie    Ellsworth Secretary-Treasurer 

Miss  Sparrow  and  Margaret  Turner.... Executive  Committee 

It  is  needless  to  give  any  history  of  Current  Events  Club  in 
the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine,  for  it  has  been  done  too  often 
but  there  can  always  be  made  additions  or  repetitions  of  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  Current  Events. 

The  purpose  of  Current  Events  at  Sweet  Briar  is  to  keep 
the  students  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  as  is  not  possible 
through  newspapers  and  magazines  alone.  Through  short 
talks  on  definite  subjects  and  through  the  discussions  after- 
ward, we  get  various  opinions  and  view  points.  They  should 
also  help  us  to  amass  the  facts  into  a  definite  knowledge,  how- 
ever small  of  the  particular  subject  and  this  bit  of  concen- 
trated knowledge  is  less  apt  to  slip  our  memory,  and  it  also 
gives  us  a  foundation  to  which  can  be  added  any  further 
facts. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  there  was  more  material  for 
such  an  organization  nor  material  of  such  vital  interest  to 
everyone.  It  may  be  rather  hackneyed  to  say  that  history  is 
being  made  hourly,  but  it's  nevertheless  true,  and  if  Current 
Events  did  not  do  anything  else,  it  would  justify  itself  if  it 
aroused  some  of  its  members  to  read  the  papers  and  current 
literature  regularly. 

One  is  too  apt  to  think  of  Current  Events  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  words  as  just  the  happenings  in  America  and 
Europe,  but  we  mean  to  construe  these  two  words  in  their 
broadest  sense  and  deal  as  far  as  possible  with  every  phase 
of  present-day  happenings,  for  example,  the  workings  of 
national  or  international  organizations,  science  and  inven- 
tions, current  literature  and  government  problems  of  the 
United  States. 
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Under  Current  Events  come  the  inter-elass  debates.  The 
time  usually  given  to  these  debates  by  the  students  for  the 
last  two  years  has  been  given  over  to  war  work,  but  now  that 
we  have  become  better  adjusted  to  both  our  usual  work  and 
our  war  activities,  debates  will  be  taken  up  again  this  year 
with  renewed  vigor. 

We  wish  to  welcome  back  Miss  Sparrow,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  organization,  and  is  now  its  main-stay  and 
advisor. 
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CHAN 


We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  thank  our  exchange  editors 
for  copies  of  their  magazines.  We  feel  that  as  the  Sweet 
Briar  Magazine  is  published  only  quarterly,  we  owe  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  magazines  that  are  published  monthly. 

Looking  over  various  college  magazines,  the  one  general 
fault  seems  to  be  that  very  little  or  almost  no  space  is  given  to 
the  exchange  departments.  That  such  is  the  case  is  to  be 
decried.  For  it  ought  to  be  through  the  exchange  department 
that  we  receive  inspiration  and  criticism  from  other  colleges. 
In  the  exchange,  editors  ought  to  come  in  closer  touch  with 
one  another,  so  that  by  means  of  kindly  criticism  they  may 
find  out  the  weak  points  of  their  magazines,  and  try  to  remedy 
these  faults.  There  may  well  be  sharp,  pungent  criticism 
one  magazine  of  another  which  will  develop  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
the  outcome  of  which  will  be  better  and  more  interesting  ma- 
terial. 

The  demand  for  higher  toned  magazines  is  imperative.  Col- 
leges by  means  of  exchanges  learn  to  know  each  other.  It  is 
not  so  much  through  college  catalogues  that  institutions  learn 
of  one  another  as  through  annuals  and  magazines.  It  should 
be  the  earnest  wish  and  aim  of  every  editor,  contributing  or 
staff,  to  write  the  very  best  article  possible,  so  that  other  col- 
leges, when  judging,  may  know  his  aims,  aspirations  and 
endeavors. 

That  we  may  know  other  colleges,  let  us  urge  a  wider  and 
more  enthusiastic  circulation  of  magazines.  Let  us  get  our 
magazines  to  the  press,  to  the  subscribers,  through  the  mail, 
and  to  other  colleges — all  on  scheduled  time.  Let  us  enter 
into  the  task  of  becoming  acquainted  with  real  earnestness. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  begin  college  friendships  and  now  is  the 
accepted  time. 
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Marjorie  Abraham,  Editor 

Several  old  girls  had  gathered  in  a  Freshman's  room.  As 
usual  the  Memory  Book  was  passed  around.  Under  Birthday 
anniversaries  one  girl  wrote,  "February  31." 


In  a  certain  camp  town,  where  there  are  many  illiterate 
and  foreign  soldiers,  the  ladies  of  the  community  give  daily 
lessons  to  these  rookies.  One  of  the  teachers  asked  a  promis- 
ing Russian  to  make  a  sentence  using  the  word  "seed." 

Unhesitatingly  he  replied,  ' '  I  seed  down. ' ' 


The  teacher  asked  a  recruit  from  the  mountains  of  Tenn- 
essee to  make  a  sentence  using  the  word  ' '  running. ' ' 

Said  he,  "The  horse  is  runnin'. " 

"That  is  all  right,"  she  answered,  "but  you  forgot  the 
'G'." 

Immediately  he  replied,  ' '  Gee,  the  horse  in  runnin '. ' ' 


In  a  Freshman's  theme,  explaining  why  she  came  to  Sweet 
Briar,  the  following  was  written,  "I  decided  to  come  to  Sweet 
Briar,  and  now  the  entire  world  is  in  peril." 


Teacher — "Now  if  there  were  six  rabbits  in  this  pen  and 
we  add  six  more,  and  then  multiply  by  six,  how  many  would 
we  have?" 

Small  Boy  (several  minutes  later) — "Please  ma'am,  can  I 
use  cows,  they  don't  multiply  so  fast?" — Michigan  Gargoyle. 
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After  explaining  the  student  government  rules,  "Little 
"Wood, ' '  ended  by  saying  ' '  and  flash  lights  are  not  to  be  used 
for  any  literary  purposes  like — er — like  fixing  your  laundry 

lists." 

In  a  letter  home,  one  Sophomore  wrote,  "I  am  going  to 
town  Saturday  to  the  dentist  and  have  my  hair  washed." 
Her  father  wired  the  question  "What  kind  of  a  dentist  have 
you?" 

Sweet  Briar  Student — "May  I  go  motoring  with  Mr. 
Kelly?" 

Miss  McVea — "You  know  it's  against  the  rules  to  go  with- 
out a  chaperon,  unless  you  are  engaged." 

S.  B.  Student — "But  if  we  go  alone,  I  hope  to  be  engaged 
to  him  when  we  come  back." 

"Where  was  Solomon's  Temple?" 

"Do  you  think  I  don't  know  anything?" 

"Where  was  it,  then?" 

"Why!  On  the  side  of  his  head,  of  course." 

Miss  Murphy — ' '  Have  any  of  you  ever  met  any  celebrities  ? 
Now  don 't  be  too  modest  about  telling  me. ' ' 

Voice  from  the  Rear — "I  had  tea  once  with  Private  Peat's 
wife." 

In  English  II  many  love  poems  were  being  read.  Mr. 
Goode  told  the  class  that  some  one  of  the  old  critics  described 
love  as  "  a  tickling  sensation  in  the  breast. ' '  Then  he  turned 
to  G. 

"Miss  Brosiers,"  asked  he,  "Can  you  tell  me  what  love  is?" 
G.   (quite  embarrassed) — "Why — er — I  can't  exactly  des- 
cribe it — but — " 

Mrs.  Conrad  to  Izzy  Webb : 
"Who  is  this  girl  they  call  Pish?" 
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Eggie  (the  morning  after  the  night  before,  having  been 
vigorously  shushed  by  the  proctor) — "I  wish  you  wouldn't 
shush  me  after  lights,  while  I  am  saying  my  prayers — you 
interrupt  my  concentration  on  holy  thoughts." 

Advertisement  in  a  rural  New  England  weekly:  "Wanted, 
a  steady,  respectable  young  man  to  look  after  a  garden,  and 
care  for  a  cow  who  has  a  good  voice  and  is  accustomed  to 
sing  in  the  choir." — Dartmouth  Jack  o'  Lantern. 

"Smith  lives  from  hand  to  mouth." 
"How's  that?" 
"He's  a  dentist." 

"Have  you  ever  written  a  story  which  you  have  gotten 
paid  for?" 

' '  Oh,  yes,  I  write  home  every  month. ' ' 

Mrs.  Scearce  in  Chemistry  class  asked  for  an  example  of  a 
catalytic  agent.  One  student  said,  "When  a  man  and  a  girl 
are  in  love,  and  they  take  a  walk  in  the  moonlight — well,  the 
moon  acts  as  a  catalytic  agent." 

The  morning  after  the  abduction  of  Marianne  Shafer  by 
the  Freshmen,  and  after  a  general  rough-house  indulged  in 
by  all,  Dr.  Lewis  prayed  humbly — "We  thank  Thee  for  de- 
livering us  from  the  dangers  of  the  past  night." 

Conversation  recently  overheard: 
"She  has  such  taking  ways." 
"Yes — that's  what  he  always  says." 
' '  She  takes  whate  'er  he  sends  her. ' ' 
"Yes,  even  took  the  influenza." 

Miss  Barbour — "Queer  isn't  it,  that  so  many  of  our  slang 
expressions  come  from  phrases  once  in  perfectly  good  use; 
for  instance,  'nobody  home,'  Goldsmith  often  used  that." 
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Miss  Murphy— "What  is  it  from  by  Goldsmith ? " 
Miss  Barbour — ' '  I  don 't  know,  but  you  ought  to. " 
Miss  Murphy— "Well,  I  should  judge,  'The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage'." 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  man  who  went  to  the  mas- 
querade in  the  garbage  of  a  monk?  Or  of  the  sculptor  who 
was  making  a  bust  of  his  daughter 's  hand  ? 

Some  questions  in  our  minds: 
Will  Frances  ever  cross  the  Jordan? 
Has  Russe  any  Blanks  ? 
Does  Mary  like  Virginia  Crabbs? 
Is  Jo  always  in  Payne? 
Has  Dorothy  the  patience  of  Job  ? 
Will  Emily  always  Moon  ? 

(We'll  leave  these  questions  to  you.  Hoping  you'll  answer 
them  soon.) 

"What  street  do  you  live  on?" 
"Minute  Street." 
"How's  that?" 
' '  Sixty-second. ' ' 

Some  of  the  latest  camouflages  at  dinner  parties : 

"Damp  Plates" — Your  soup. 

"Cups  with  rough  bottoms" — Your  sugar. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  choice  bits  gleaned 
from  letters  which  come  to  the  war  risk  bureau  regarding 
allotments  to  soldier's  dependents: 

"We  have  your  letter.  I  am  his  grandmother  and  grand- 
father. He  was  born  and  brought  up  in  this  house  according 
to  your  letter." 

"You  have  taken  my  man  away  to  fight,  and  he  was  the 
best  I  ever  had. ' ' 
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"I  am  writing  to  ask  you,  why  I  have  never  received  my 
elopement. ' ' 

"Please  send1  my  allotment.  I  have  a  little  boy  and  I 
kneed  it  every  day." 

"I  have  a  four  months  old  baby,  and  he  is  my  only  sup- 
port." 

"I  am  alone  woman  parsley  dependent,  and  I  need  the 
money  to  pay  off  my  depths." 

"Both  sides  of  our  parents  are  old  and  poor." 

"Kind  sir  or  she." 

"You  have  changed  my  little  boy  to  a  girl.  Will  that  make 
any  difference?" 

"I  am  sitting  on  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  writing  this  letter,  while 
the  piano  plays  in  my  uniform. ' ' 

The  day  before  the  Founder's  Day  Dance  Jo  Payne  was 
diligently  poring  over  her  Physics. 

' '  Why  are  you  studying  so  hard,  dearie  ? ' '  asked  Beeson. 
"Oh,  you  silly,  I'm  looking  up  water-waves." 

The  following  is  a  rare  bit  from  a  Freshman 's  theme : 
"On  Monday,  Mr.  Dew,  the  treasure  of  Sweet  Briar,  spoke 
in  the  chapel." 

' '  Is  you  gwine  ter  let  dat  mewel  do  as  ha  pleases  ? ' '  asked 
Uncle  Ephrim's  wife,  "Whar's  yo  will-power?" 

"My  will  power's  all  right,"  he  answered,  "You  just  want 
ter  come  out  hyar  and  measure  this  mewel 's  wont-power." — 
Nebraska  Farmer. 
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Do  you  want  to  be  a  business  woman  after  you  have 
finished  college,  and  not  know  just  how  to  go  about  it?  Or  a 
laboratory  assistant  in  industrial  chemistry,  or  a  doctor,  or  a 
nurse,  or  a  social  worker?  All  these  occupations  and  many 
others  are  welcoming  college  women  with  open  doors  in  this 
day  of  opportunity. 

Sweet  Briar  students  who  are  interested  in  taking  up  lines 
of  work  other  than  teaching,  are  invited  to  consult  the  Bureau 
of  Vocations,  in  the  Professional  Woman's  Building,  210  E. 
Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  Information  as  to  the  demand  for 
trained  women  in  many  fields,  the  exact  nature  of  the  train- 
ing required  for  such  positions,  and  details  necessary  in 
special  cases,  is  at  the  service  of  any  girl  asking  for  it  and 
enclosing  a  stamp  for  the  reply.  Where  such  information  is 
not  already  at  hand  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocations, 
those  desiring  it  will  be  referred  to  a  source  where  it  may  be 
obtained.  Questions  may  be  answered  in  a  way  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  writer  if  she  will  give  full  information  in 
hei5  first  letter  as  to  what  she  would  prefer  to  do,  and  the 
courses  she  has  already  had  that  might  lead  to  a  profession. 
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C&e  Call 

Margaret  Zabriskie,  '22 

He  lies  out  there  with  the  rest  of  them, 
Free  from  the  cares  of  our  day, 

And  over  his  feet  the  poppies  bloom; 
By  his  head,  there's  a  cross,  they  say. 

And  these  men  lying  around  him, 
Who  enlisted  at  war's  alarm, 

They  came  from  city  and  village, 
From  hamlet  and  lonely  farm. 

They  came  from  lordly  palaces, 
They  came  from  humble  cot, 

From  homes  that  then  were  happy, 
And  many  that  now  are  not. 

From  the  sandy,  glaring  desert, 

From  the  cold,  aye,  the  frozen  north. 

Wherever  a  love  of  adventure, 
And  of  freedom  calls  men  forth. 
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CensoreD  Jlobe 

Elmyra  Pennypackek,  '20 

TUART  BRYCE  stood  at  the  door  of  the  "T" 
hut,  hat  in  hand,  looking  out  on  the  broad  slope 
before  him  and  wondering  what  the  next  few 
months  would  bring  to  him.  Would  he  go  home 
safe  and  uninjured?  he  asked  himself.  Would  Nancy  be 
able  to  forgive  him?  Would — and  at  this  thought  a  frown 
settled  on  his  brow — would  she  still  profess  to  love  Jack 
Manning  when  they  met  again  ?  He  clutched  convulsively  at 
his  pocket  which  held  a  letter,  the  result  of  long  and  arduous 
labor  and  tried  to  picture  what  reception  would  greet  it  upon 
reaching  its  destination.  A  smile  slowly  broke  upon  the 
face  of  the  private.  He  realized  how  hard  it  was  for  Nancy 
to  see  why  he  wished  to  enlist  as  a  buck  private  instead  of 
going  to  officers'  training  school  as  the  other  men  had  done. 
And  perhaps  he  was  foolish  to  try  to  work  up  from  the  ranks, 
but  he  hoped  to  show  her  that  he  could  do  it. 

He  had  been  in  Trance  for  two  short  days  and  was  now 
stationed  at  a  rest  camp  awaiting  further  orders.  He  felt 
strange  and  out  of  place  among  the  other  men  who  seemed 
to  be  able  to  have  such  a  good  time  together.  Even  now  he 
could  hear  them  singing  and  talking  together  and  he  seemed 
apart  from  them.  He  was  not  homesick,  as  he  had  been 
away  from  home  too  much  to  mind  the  absence,  and  yet 
there  was  an  indescribable  kind  of  loneliness  which  op- 
pressed him  as  he  stood  there  dreaming  of  the  girl  with  those 
big  blue  eyes  and  curling  lashes. 

All  at  once  he  straightened  up,  threw  back  his  head,  put 
on  his  hat  and  walked  away,  muttering  as  he  went,  "If  I  only 
weren't  such  a  fool !" 
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Just  as  suddenly  as  he  had  walked  away,  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  came  back  to  the  hut.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
letter,  still  unsealed,  and  spread  it  on  the  table  for  one  last 
perusal  before  sending  it  on  its  long  journey  to  the  States. 
He  felt  proud  of  this  work  of  art,  as  it  seemed  to  him  when 
he  read  it,  but  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  might 
say  to  Nancy  in  person  what  he  had  tried  to  put  on  paper. 

"Dear  Nancy,"  it  began.  There  were  dozens  of  other  things 
he  might  have  said,  but  he  thought  it  best  to  let  it  go  at  that. 
"All  our  letters  are  censored,  so  I  can't  tell  you  a  great  deal 
about  what  has  been  happening  to  me  in  the  last  several 
weeks" — Stuart  read  on  to  the  end  of  the  page,  in  which  he 
had  described  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  events  which  had 
filled  his  time  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  as  he  did  so  he  won- 
dered whether  he  was  right  in  beginning  his  letter  in  such  a 
commonplace  way. 

As  he  began  reading  the  second  sheet  his  expression  became 
tense.  Would  she  understand  what  he  meant  ?  He  read  it  to 
himself,  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  "You  have  no  idea,"  it 
went  on,  "what  agony  it  has  been  to  me,  Nancy,  to  think  that 
I  left  you,  no  one  knows  for  how  long,  without  seeing  you 
again.  Little  did  I  realize  when  I  left  you  on  that  Monday 
night  that  I  would  be  ordered  to  leave  the  next  day.  You  un- 
derstand, don't  you,  that  it  was  not  with  you  that  I  was  angry 
but  with  Manning?  Nancy,  when  he  made  love  to  you  so 
openly  and  in  so  domineering  a  fashion,  I  could  not  stand  it. 
And,  you,  you  little  tyke,  let  him  do  it  just  to  see  what  I 
would  do.  Before  I  knew  it,  my  red-headed  temper  over- 
leaped its  bounds  and  I  left  you.  The  minute  I  had  closed 
the  door  on  myself,  I  wanted  to  go  back,  but  pride  and  the 
thought  of  Manning  kept  me  from  doing  it.  Oh,  how  I  hate 
myself  for  it !  Nancy,  dear,  please  try  to  understand,  and 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you  more  than  ever. 
I  wish  I  could  hope  that  you  might  forgive  me,  although  I 
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know  I  don't  deserve  it.  Can  you  still  keep  alive  one  spark 
of  the  love  which  you  used  to  have  for  me  before  I  acted  so 
like  a  cad?" 

Stuart  turned  to  the  next  page  and  gave  a  silent  groan — 
"As  a  fiance  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a   failure    and,    of 
course,  would  not  expect  you  to  call  me  that  now.  As  a  sol- 
dier I  will  try  to  retrieve  myself.    Time  only  can  tell  what 
my  fate  is. 

"Sincerely, 

"Stuart  Bryce." 

Quickly  Stuart  placed  the  three  sheets  in  the  envelope  and 
mailed  the  letter.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  so  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief, of  light-heartedness,  came  over  him,  and  he  was  happier 
than  he  had  been  at  any  time  since  that  unfortunate  Monday 
night. 

In  another  part  of  France,  there  was  another  man,  not  a 
private  as  the  other  case,  but  an  officer  who  was  interested  in 
Nancy  Dixon.  In  the  beginning  he  had  loved  her  as  he  loved 
a  dozen  other  girls,  neither  deeply  nor  sincerely,  but  with 
that  attitude  of  ownership  which  becomes  so  obnoxious.  The 
only  reason  which  made  him  think  more  seriously  of  Nancy 
than  he  did  of  any  other  girl  was  the  fact  that  while  she  let 
him  pour  forth  his  love  to  her  she  never  in  any  way  seemed 
to  enjoy  or  to  return  it.  He  hated  the  idea  that  he  could  not 
claim  her  heart  as  his,  and  her  very  resistance  made  him  per- 
sistent. It  was  perhaps  that  Jack  Manning  knew  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  serious  rival  in  the  person  of  Stuart  Bryce,  which 
made  him  so  determined  in  his  pursuit  of  Nancy.  Never  had 
he  been  more  elated  than  on  the  night  when  his  conduct  had 
forced  Stuart  to  leave  Nancy's  house  in  a  passion  of  anger. 
To  be  sure,  Nancy  had  been  depressed  and  spiritless  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  gained 
something  by  being  able  to  say  a  proper  good-bye  to  Nancy, 
while  his  rival  had  been  prevented  from  so  doing.    He  had 
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left  for  France  jubilant,  not  because  of  any  success  of  his 
own,  but  because  of  Stuart's  misfortune. 

As  he  sat  in  the  officer's  quarters,  smoking,  he  was  think- 
ing, probably  more  seriously  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
The  real  significance  of  the  work  which  he  had  come  to  do 
was  just  beginning  to  dawn  on  him.  War  was  ahead  of  him 
and  there  was  every  chance  of  death,  and  yet  there  was  just 
as  big  a  chance  that  he  might  live.  What  would  he  do  on  his 
return  to  the  States  ?  His  father's  business  was,  of  course, 
open  to  him,  but  wasn't  there  something  more  than  business  ? 
Again  and  again  his  thoughts  went  back  to  Nancy,  a  Nancy 
whom  he  felt  confident  loved  another  man,  but  whom  he 
would  make  every  effort  to  win  for  himself. 

He  was  called  back  from  his  reverie  by  the  noise  of  the 
men  about  him,  and  he  suddenly  realized  that  his  day's  work 
was  not  done.  There  were  letters  to  be  censored,  endless  let- 
ters it  seemed,  to  mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts,  unend- 
ingly interesting  to  the  recipient,  but  boring  beyond  words  to 
a  censor  who  had  to  read  them.  Jack  read  letter  after  letter 
almost  unconscious  of  the  words,  as  there  were  few  which 
needed  close  attention.  Suddenly  he  sat  bolt  upright  and 
drew  his  chair  nearer  the  light.  Could  he  believe  his  eyes? 
It  was  certainly  there  on  the  large,  square  envelope,  that 
name  so  familiar, — 

"Miss  Nancy  Dixon, 

"501  Prospect  Ave., 
"Smithton,  Conn." 

Tearing  it  open,  he  glanced  hastily  at  the  signature,  "Stu- 
art Bryce,"  and  ground  his  teeth.  Such  a  coincidence  seemed 
almost  unbelievable.  He  read  through  the  long  page  of  de- 
scription quietly  and  almost  passively,  and  then  turned  to 
the  page  containing  Stuart's  plea  for  forgiveness.  As  he  read, 
anger  and  jealousy  struggled  for  mastery  in  his  face.  His  nos- 
trils dilated  and  a  deep  red  showed   under   his   tan.    Never 
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before  had  lie  felt  as  he  did  now.  Whatever  love  for  Nancy 
and  hatred  for  Stuart  might  have  been  dominant  in  him  be- 
fore, now  rose  to  the  surface.  He  turned  to  the  last  page  of 
the  letter  and  the  word  "fiance"  seemed  to  stare  at  him.  He 
dropped  the  letter  and  spoke  to  a  blank  wall,  "So  that's  the 
way  things  stand  between  them !  Something's  got  to  be  done 
and  that  pretty  quick !" 

He  picked  it  up  and  read  the  simple  ending,  and  ground 
his  teeth  again.  A  little  of  his  pride  came  to  him  as  he  said 
slowly,  "Nancy  prefers  a  common  private  to  me." 

An  idea  struck  him  and  he  seized  his  censor's  inked 
stamp,  and  then  shook  his  head.  "No,  that  won't  do;"  he 
muttered. 

He  spread  the  three  sheets  before  him  and  suddenly  opened 
his  eyes  wide.  "I  know  I'm  a  cur,  but  what  do  I  care  ?"  and 
he  folded  up  the  second  sheet  and  placed  it  in  his  inner  pocket. 
Taking  the  first  and  the  last  sheets,  he  read  them  through 
again  to  see  what  kind  of  finished  product  they  would  make 
minus  the  important  part.  An  interesting,  but  rather  prosaic 
letter,  suddenly  changing  to  an  arraignment,  was  the  result. 
Slipping  the  censored  letter  into  the  envelope  he  sealed  it 
again  and  stamped  his  name  on  the  corner  in  wet,  red  ink, 
taking  pains  to  see  that  it  was  blurred  and  indecipherable. 

For  a  few  moments  he  sat,  looking  into  space,  and  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  twitched  into  what  might  have  been 
called  a  smile  or  a  sneer.  Then  he  proceeded  in  his  task  of 
reading  other  men's  letters.  Jealousy  had  played  its  part 
to  the  utmost  of  its  bent. 

In  a  sea-port  city,  the  blue-clad  postman  smiled  as  he  went 
upon  his  route.  His  pack  was  heavier  than  -usual  today,  but 
he  made  no  complaint.  He  knew  that  many  of  those  letters 
came  from  boys  far  away  from  home  and  he  was  the  bearer 
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of  hope  and  good  tidings.  As  he  stopped  at  a  certain  house, 
a  girl  with  blue  ejes  and  long  lashes  greeted  him. 

"Anything  for  me  today  ?"  she  asked,  smilingly. 

He  said  nothing,  but  held  before  her  an  over-seas  letter. 
He  had  been  coming  to  the  house  for  many  years,  but  never 
had  he  been  met  with  more  enthusiasm  than  today. 

]STancy  Dixon  seized  the  letter  with  a  cry  of  joy  and  darted 
into  the  house,  calling  as  she  went,  aA  letter,  Mother,  a  letter 
from  Stuart !" 

Her  mother  smiled  with  quiet  understanding.  She  had 
talked  little  to  her  daughter  about  Stuart  and  the  quarrel, 
but  she  had  read  trouble  in  the  girl's  eyes.  She  was  relieved 
now,  as  she  thought  Nancy  would  be  her  old  self  again. 

The  girl  slipped  into  a  corner  and  settled  down  in  her 
chair  with  a  little  quiver  of  joy. 

"Perhaps  I  was  wrong,"  she  said,  "Maybe  he  still  loves 
me  after  all." 

She  tore  open  the  envelope  and  pulled  out  the  two  sheets. 
"Only  two  pages,  but  I  guess  he's  busy."  She  read  with  in- 
terest all  that  Stuart  told  her  about  his  surroundings,  doing 
so  quickly  and  expecting  on  every  line  to  reach  a  more  per- 
sonal part  of  the  letter.  As  she  turned  to  the  next  sheet,  she 
started  and  her  eyes  became  glassy. 

"What!"  she  gasped,  "oh,  what  can  he  mean?  Stuart," 
she  groaned,  "have  you  failed  me  ?  I  have  had  faith  in  you 
all  this  time,  and  now  you  say  you  don't  want  me !" 

She  read  the  lines  again. 

"As  a  fiance  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a  failure  and,  of 
course,  I  would  not  expect  you  to  call  me  that  now.  As  a 
soldier  I  will  try  to  retrieve  myself." 

It  was  short  and  blunt,  and  cut  her  to  the  quick.  "Why 
couldn't  he  at  least  have  broken  our  engagement  gently  if 
he  doesn't  love  me  ?"  she  cried.  "  'As  a  fiance  I  am  afraid  I 
have  been  a  failure.'  "    Perhaps  he  had  been,  but  to  her  he 
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had  meant  everything.  While  the  first  part  of  his  letter 
sounded  as  if  things  were  on  their  old  footing,  yet  there  was 
no  word  of  apology  for  his  sudden  departure  and  he  seemed 
to  take  for  granted  that  she  didn't  love  him  just  because  he 
didn't  love  her  and  didn't  wish  to  be  her  fiance  any  longer. 
Nancy  sat  up,  stiff  and  resolute. 

"I  shall  be  his  fiance  or  nothing  at  all.  If  he  does  not 
love  me,  I  shall  try  to  forget  him.  I  don't  love  Jack  Man- 
ning, but  maybe  he'll  be  faithful  anyway."  A  dry  sob  shook 
her  frame  and  there  was  a  white  line  around  her  mouth. 

Forgetting  is  easy  to  talk  about  but  not  so  easily  carried 
out.  In  the  long  days  that  followed,  her  mother  tried  to  draw 
her  out,  but  Nancy  would  say  little.  She  tried  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  indifference  which  emphasized  rather  than  con- 
cealed her  feelings.  Stuart's  words,  meant  to  be  abject,  were 
like  cruel  fire-brands  burning  into  her  heart.  She  tried  to 
reason  with  herself  and  tried  to  rouse  within  herself  a  feel- 
ing of  hatred,  but  nothing  but  slow  gripping  loneliness  came 
to  her. 

Meanwhile  a  war  was  being  fought  in  Europe,  and  among 
the  thousands  and  millions  gathered  in  the  battlefields  of 
France,  the  individual  seemed  to  play  a  very  small  part. 
Stuart,  however,  was  proving  his  worth  and  had  been  made 
sergeant  very  quickly,  with  every  chance  of  promotion  in  the 
future.  He  was  doing  his  best  and  the  stuff  that  was  in  him 
was  bound  to  show  itself.  But  within  him  another  war  was 
raging.  He  himself  could  not  tell  exactly  what  was  wrong, 
but  there  was  undeniably  something.  Perhaps  it  could  best  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  he  had  not  had  any  mail  from 
Nancy.  Of  course,  accidents  might  have  happened  and  his 
letter  was  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, — and  so  he  con- 
soled himself  for  the  moment.  But  soon  the  old  feeling  of 
disappointment  welled  up  again  and  he  longed  for  word.   But 
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why  had  he  any  right  to  expect  Nancy  to  write  when  he  had 
acted  like  a  dog  ? 

As  he  did  sentry  duty  during  those  long  hours  when  the 
stars  were  his  only  companions,  he  tried  to  analyze  his  feel- 
ings. He  might  write  another  letter  to  Nancy,  but  if  she  had 
received  his  first  one  and  hadn't  answered  it,  she  surely 
wouldn't  want  a  second  one.  Perhaps  mails  were  unduly 
slow  and  there  was  something  on  the  way  for  him.  Some- 
times he  longed  for  a  piece  of  shrapnel  to  come  his  way  so 
that  he  might  "go  West ;"  but  again  he  longed  for  life  and  the 
very  thought  of  death  made  him  shudder. 

The  big  March  drive  was  on  and  time  for  thinking  was 
scarce.  Stuart  was  a  soldier  and  ceased  to  be  a  lover  for  the 
time  being.  He  was  living  in  the  knee-deep  mud  of  the 
trenches,  never  sure  what  the  next  minute  would  bring.  One 
starry  night,  it  happened  to  be  a  Sunday  night,  but  none  of 
the  men  knew  it,  Stuart  was  one  of  a  group  of  men  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  go  scouting  in  No-Man's  Land.  He  knew  he  had 
one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  to  come  back  alive,  but  the 
thought  of  fear  did  not  occur  to  him.  It  was  simply  a  sol- 
dier's job,  and  if  he  didn't  go  someone  else  would.  He,  with 
five  other  men,  crawled  out  into  that  strip  of  land  separating 
friend  from  foe  cautiously  and  quietly,  uttering  no  sound. 
Suddenly  a  groan  came  from  the  man  next  to  him,  and  Stu- 
art knew  that  the  Boches  had  got  them.   Then  all  was  dark. 

When  he  woke  up  again  he  wondered  whether  it  was 
daylight.  He  tried  to  open  his  eyes  so  that  he  could  see  if  the 
stars  were  still  there.  He  tried  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  face, 
but  that  hurt,  too.  A  voice  in  the  distance  seemed  to  be  talk- 
ing to  him  and  there  was  an  odor  of  antiseptics.  Maybe 
something  had  happened  to  him  and, — well,  what  was  the 
difference,  and  all  was  dark  again. 
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For  many  days  the  soldier  lay  in  a  narrow  cot  in  the  Red 
Cross  hospital,  hovering  between  life  and  death.  One  day, 
just  at  sunset,  that  voice  which  had  seemed  so  far  away  came 
closer  and  it  did  not  sound  like  that  of  his  commanding  offi- 
cer. It  was  a  woman's  voice,  quiet  and  soothing,  so  like 
Nancy's  when  she  used  to  talk  to  him  in  those  days  long  ago 
when  he  was  not  a  soldier.  Curiosity  made  him  open  his 
eyes  to  see  if  it  could  be  she.  Over  him  was  bending,  not 
Nancy,  but  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  with  eyes  of  understanding 
and  sympathy.  She  smiled  at  him  and  said,  "You'll  be  all 
right  soon."  So  he  closed  his  eyes  again  and  dreamed  of 
home. 

Stuart  did  not  improve  rapidly.  He  seemed  listless  and 
unable  to  gain  strength.  The  doctor  and  the  nurse,  whose 
voice  sounded  like  Nancy's,  stood  by  his  bed  and  shook  their 
heads.  As  they  left  him  and  walked  together  down  the  ward 
with  its  double  row  of  beds,  the  doctor  turned  to  the  girl  and 
said,  "That  man  doesn't  want  to  get  well.  Will  power  and 
that  alone  will  pull  him  through,  and  he  hasn't  got  it.  If  he 
does  get  well  he  can't  go  into  active  service  for  a  year  or 
more  because  of  that  knee  of  his.  But  it's  up  to  us  to  make 
him  see  what's  expected  of  him." 

The  next  day  a  letter  came  to  Stuart,  forwarded  from  his 
headquarters.  It  was  short  and  written  in  a  feeble  hand,  and 
enclosed  in  it  was  a  folded  and  dirty  piece  of  paper.  The 
note  was  signed  "J.  R.  Manning." 

"I  heard  the  doctor  tell  the  nurse  that  I'd  'go  West'  soon. 
I've  given  you  a  rotten  deal,  but  want  to  make  up  for  it  now. 
I  censored  a  letter  of  yours  and  am  sending  to  you  the  part 
that  Nancy  never  saw." 

A  note  was  attached  to  this  in  another  handwriting  stating 
that  "Lt.  Manning  died  this  morning  shortly  after  writing 
this  note." 
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Stuart  read  the  two  notes  and  then  opened  the  tattered, 
dirty  paper.  A  blank  expression  came  over  his  face,  and  then 
a  look  of  distressed  understanding.  "Nurse!  nurse!"  he 
called. 

The  nurse  came  quickly  to  his  bedside,  looking  amazed. 

"Nurse,  when  am  I  going  to  get  well  ?  I've  got  to  go  home. 
Read  this !  Don't  you  see  I've  got  to  go  home.  I'll  have  to 
go  home  right  away  and  tell  her  what  has  happened!"  and 
his  voice  lowered  into  almost  a  moan. 

The  nurse  read  the  paper,  which  to  her  was  only  an  ardent 
confession  of  a  man's  love,  and  she  could  not  see  why  this 
dirty  paper  would  necessitate  his  going  home, 

He  looked  at  her  pleadingly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  small  boy, 
and  said,  "Nurse,  can't  I  go  home  soon?"  Never  had  life 
seemed  so  sordid  to  him  as  it  did  now.  No  wonder  Nancy  had 
never  written  to  him  if  she  had  never  received  his  apology. 
She  probably  hated  him  now,  but  he'd  take  a  chance  and 
find  out. 

Stuart  made  one  plan  after  another  and  lived  over  the  fu- 
ture a  dozen  times  a  day.  He  debated  long  and  seriously  in 
his  mind  as  to  how  he  would  try  to  make  Nancy  see  that  it 
had  been  a  cruel  mistake.  Finally  deciding  that  explanations 
were  fruitless  he  enclosed  the  censored  sheet  and  wrote  a 
note,  short  and  simple. 
"Dear  Nancy: — 

"Please  read  the  enclosed  portion  of  a  letter  which  you 
never  received.  Censors  are  human,  so  we  should  not  con- 
demn them.    Some  day  maybe  I  can  explain. 

"Stuart  Bryce." 

********** 

Nancy  stood  at  the  window  of  the  living  room,  looking  out 
on  the  street,  where  a  cold  rain  made  people  walk  briskly, 
looking  neither  to  right  nor  to  left.  In  her  hand  was  a  note, 
Stuart's  note,  which  seemed  so  strange.    She  had  read   and 
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re-read  it  many  times  since  its  arrival  two  weeks  earlier.  If 
she  could  only  understand  what  it  all  meant,  but  she  must 
wait  until  he  came  home.  Just  one  big  thought  dominated  all 
others,  and  that  was  that  Stuart  had  tried  to  make  her  un- 
derstand and  she  had  doubted  him.  Why  had  this  slip  of 
paper  never  reached  her  ?  It  seemed  so  unreal  that  this  slip 
of  paper,  certainly  a  portion  of  that  cruel  letter,  should 
never  have  got  to  her,  and  that  Stuart  should  later  send  it 
to  her.  She  turned  it  over  to  see  if  any  further  note  had 
been  added,  but  none  could  be  found.  What  her  next  move 
would  be  she  could  not  decide.  If  only  Stuart  were  with 
her !  She  looked  out  at  the  passersby,  and  wondered  what 
their  troubles  were. 

Suddenly  Nancy  swayed,  then  clutched  the  chair  by  which 
she  stood.  A  flood  of  color  came  over  her  face  and  she 
breathed  in  gasps.     "Stuart!"  she  cried. 

A  soldier,  tall  and  broad,  with  heavy  auburn  hair,  came 
up  the  steps  of  the  house.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  cane,  not 
an  ornament,  but  a  method  for  disguising  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  have  some  support  for  the  knee  which  almost  caused 
his  death. 

Nancy  rushed  to  open  the  door,  but  neither  spoke  a  word. 
The  emotions  which  consumed  them  prevented  words  from 
coming.  The  look  of  questioning  which  at  first  showed  in  the 
soldier's  eyes  disappeared  when  he  saw  Nancy's  expression  of 
complete  understanding.  He  walked  to  her  side  and  looked 
into  her  eyes. 

"Nancy,"  he  said  in  a  husky  voice.  "Nancy,  do  you  believe 
in  me  ?" 

Nancy,  without  answering,  drew  him  into  the  house  and 
toward  the  fireplace.    They  sat  down  on  the  large  divan. 

"Stuart,"  she  pleaded,  "of  course,  I  believe  in  you.  Just 
now  it's  all  a  hazy  misunderstanding.  An  accident  has  hap- 
pened, but  accidents  can  be  remedied.    Stuart,  let's  tear  a 
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leaf  out  of  our  lives  and  begin  on  a  clean  sheet.  I've  thought 
you  didn't  love  me,  and  you  thought  I  didn't  believe  in  you. 
Let's  straighten  out  the  whole  thing  and  then  begin  all  over 
again." 

The  fire  burned  low  and  the  glowing  embers  were  all  that 
remained  of  it.  Dusk  came  on  as  the  lovers  sat  together.  A 
long  story  had  to  be  told,  and  neither  was  anxious  to  have  it 
soon  over. 
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2lntiqu(tp  of  ti)e  C3ect)  J15ation 

Katherine  Armstrong,  '20 

^HEN  the  name  Czecho-Slovaks,  unfamiliar, 
even  bizarre,  began  to  appear  prominently 
in  the  news  columns  of  the  press,  it  is  not 
strange  that  few  people  knew  the  name  by 
which  these  people  call  themselves.  The 
world  has  known  nothing  of  the  Czech  language  for  a  very 
long  while.  For  three  centuries  the  Germanic  forces  have 
sought  to  obliterate  it.  They  have  kept  it  away  from  the  out- 
side world,  though  the  Czechs  have  continued  to  speak  it, 
and  surreptitiously  to  write  it. 

The  identity  of  the  people,  however,  was  not  unknown  to 
the  world.  Occupying  that  basin  of  the  Danube  that  consti- 
tutes Bohemia  and  contiguous  territory,  they  very  early  be- 
came a  force  in  the  world's  affairs  and  their  claim  to  nation- 
ality has  latterly  been  stronger  and  more  justifiable  than  that 
of  most  of  the  submerged  nationalities.  Early  in  nineteen 
fifteen,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  stated  that,  "No  just 
peace  could  be  made  that  did  not  provide  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Bohemia."  That  was  three  years  before  Bohemia, 
under  the  name  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  state,  was  in  position 
to  make  an  open  demand  for  independence. 

Three  centuries  ofl  suppression  and  persecution  have  not 
in  the  least  vitiated  the  strength  of  the  people.  Like  the 
British  and  the  French,  they  are  of  mixed  blood.  The  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Celts  and  the  race  is 
built  therefore  on  the  same  basic  blood  as  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland  and  Wales.  Instead  of  the  Norse,  Danish  and 
Norman  invasions  of  Britain,  there  came  to  Bohemia  a 
Slavonic  invasion,  but  the  influence  of  the  Slav  upon  Bo- 
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hernia  was  probably  not  so  great  as  the  influence  of  the  ISFor- 
mans  upon  Britain. 

Bohemia  was  a  bit  later  than  most  of  the  other  European 
countries  in  its  conversion  to  Christianity.  Even  as  far  back 
as  that  time,  Bohemia  knew  the  treachery  of  the  German,  and 
the  first  attempts  to  introduce  Christianity  came  from  Ger- 
many. "They  met,"  says  one  encyclopedic  writer  with  ref- 
erence to  those  early  missionaries,  "with  little  success,  as  in- 
nate distrust  of  the  Germans  naturally  rendered  the  Bo- 
hemians unfavorable  to  a  creed  which  reached  them  from  the 
realm  of  their  western  neighbors."  The  Bohemians,  never- 
theless, made  better  progress  in  Christianity  than  did  the 
Germans.  The  Protestant  Reformation  began,  not,  as  Prus- 
sian propaganda  has  so  long  told  the  world,  in  Germany,  but 
in  Bohemia.  The  establishment  of  Protestantism  dates,  not 
from  the  Diet  of  Worms,  but  from  the  promulgation  of  the 
Protestio  Bohemorum  at  Prague  in  fourteen  fifteen.  For 
sixteen  years  following  that  event,  the  Hussite  wars  were 
fought,  then  by  the  signing  of  "The  Compacts,"  Protestant- 
ism was  officially  recognized. 

In  the  days  of  its  freedom  of  development,  Bohemia  was 
hardly  less  notable  in  other  fields  than  in  that  of  religious 
reformation.  By  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
however,  the  little  kingdom  had  become  involved  with  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  through  a  blending  of  dynasties^  and 
before  very  long  Bohemian  liberty  had  perished.  From  that 
day  to  the  present  time  the  Bohemians,  applying  the  name 
to  the  people  and  not  to  the  definite  boundaries  of  the  old 
kingdom,  have  struggled  hopelessly  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. By  one  means  or  another,  however,  sometimes  by 
force,  sometimes  by  treachery,  the  Hapsburgs  have  continued 
to  hold  Bohemia. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Bohemian-Czecho-Slovak  sol- 
diers   deserted    the    Austrian   army    and   joined   the     Bus- 
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sians.  It  is  small  wonder  that  they  constituted  a  stabilizing 
force  in  Russia  when,  after  their  betrayal  by  Trotsky  and 
Lenine,  theyj  became  the  only  dependable  element  in  that 
vast  land.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  are  glad  to  recognize  their  national  independence  now. 
In  older  days  the  Bohemian  nation  contributed  as  liberally 
as  any  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  It  may  be  confidently 
expected  that  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  state  will  become  a  use- 
ful member  of  the  great  family  of  free  nations. 
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at  tl)c  tOjroto  of  ttje  &tone 

Harriet  White,  '21 

,HE  mid-afternoon  sun  blazed.  The  only  street 
of  the  small  New  Mexico  village  was  deserted, 
freed  from  all  travelers  by  the  savage  heat.  Here 
and  there  a  spider  leisurely  crawled  to  a  shaded 
corner,  attempting  to  build  his  web  away  from 
the  sun.  A  fly  buzzed  occasionally,  but  almost  immediately 
it  dropped  to  the  ground  in  exhaustion.  The  sun's  rays 
burned  until  the  earth  seemed  to  crumble;  the  sandy  soil 
withered,  each  grain  becoming  finer  and  seeming  to  sift  into 
space ;  and  the  low  adobe  structures  which  made  up  the  build- 
ings of  the  town,  became  whiter,  harder,  and  more  parched. 
The  air  was  filled  with  a  stifling  vapor,  arising  from  the 
burnt  earth. 

Two  men  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  one  narrow  street. 
They  walked  slowly  as  if  completely  exhausted,  each  step 
lagging  slower  than  the  other.  One,  tall  and  well-built, 
thrusting  his  deadened  senses  into  something  of  their  normal 
keenness,  looked  about  for  some  place  to  rest.  As  he  raised 
his  head,  his  eyes  traveled  down  one  side  of  the  street.  There 
was  no  spot  untouched  by  the  sun's  scorching  rays.  He 
looked  at  the  buildings  across  the  street.  The  houses  were 
built  adjoining  and  opening  upon  the  sidewalk,  if  that  nar-. 
row,  uneven  path  could  be  thus  named.  The  situation  ap- 
peared to  be  anything  but  pleasant.  The  other  man,  remov- 
ing his  large  Mexican  sombrero,  pushed  his  sandy  hair  back 
from  a  somewhat  full  face.  He  was  more  stolid  than  his  com- 
panion. 

"By  George,  Ben,  if  I  had  known  the  weather  here  was 
like  this,  I  wouldn't  have  come  for  any  number  of  mining 
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prospects.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  us.  We  are  two  of  a  half 
dozeu  Americans  in  a  Mexican  village  of  southwestern 
New  Mexico,  thirty  miles  from  a  railroad.  Mining  pros- 
pects !    I  wish  I  had  never  heard  the  words." 

"ISTow  look  here,  Tom,  it's  not  as  bad  as  that.  It  is  not 
very  much  as  I  expected,  I  will  admit,  but  things  could  be 
worse." 

"Worse !  I  wish  you  would  show  me  a  place  any  worse 
than  this.  I  would  go  there  gladly,  just  for  the  change  if 
nothing  else." 

"If  you  consider  this  heat  so  unbearable,  what  would  you 
do  if  you  were  sent  to  South  America  or  any  other  tropical 
country  ?" 

"I  would  not  go  to  any  such  place.  The  inhabitants  of 
cooler  climates  are  not  intended  to  live  in  the  tropics.  They 
cannot  stand  the  heat." 

"Brace  up,  old  man,  this  will  not  last  forever.  If  we  had 
a  house  instead  of  a  tent,  and  if  there  was  a  tree  in  the  next 
hundred  miles,  we  would  be  very  comfortable.  Meanwhile  I 
wonder  what  can  be  done  for  the  present." 

"Do  you  see  the  path  leading  around  that  house  over 
there?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  largest  of  the  adobe  struc- 
tures across  the  street.  "If  we  can  get  behind  those  buildings 
there  ought  to  be  some  shade  because  the  sun  is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction." 

"That's  a  good  idea.    Suppose  we  try  it,  Tom." 

Encouraged  they  crossed  the  narrow  street  with  long  mus- 
cular strides.  Ben  Williams  cautiously  put  his  dark  head 
around  the  corner  of  the  building.  The  plan  looked  good  so 
far.  The  path  led  between  the  walls  of  two  adjacent  houses. 
At  the  back  of  the  largest  building  it  turned  to  the  left.  There 
seemed  to  be  yards  and  yards  of  shade, — cool,  perhaps  breezy 
shade.  Both  men  looked  at  each  other  and  by  an  unspoken  mu- 
tual consent  they  ran  forward,  impatient  to  find  this  long-de- 
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sired  paradise.  Beaching  the  rear  of  the  houses  the  found  a 
small,  low  bench  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  largest  build- 
ing. Their  bodies  fell  limply  upon  it,  their  backs  glad  of  a  sup- 
port.   Silence  reigned  for  several  minutes. 

At  length  Tom,  regarding  his  friend  with  serious  interest, 
said: 

"To  think  that  college  should  have  led  us  to  this !  A  month 
ago  we  were  in  Princeton  with  girls,  gay  times,  and  all  that 
makes  life  a  joy.  Next,  graduation  crowned  us  with  its  su- 
preme halo  of  knowledge.    Then  this !" 

"Life  is  full  of  surprises,"  drolly  remarked  Ben.  Death 
has  no  terrors  for  me  after  this.  That  mysterious  next  life 
can  hold  nothing  worse  than  what  we  are  having  now.  I  even 
believe  I  would  consider  it  a  pleasure  after  this  scalding 
desert." 

Banning  himself  with  much  vigor,  Ben  replied,  "But  sup- 
pose, Tom,  that  next  life  which  you  seem  prepared  to  meet 
so  nonchalantly,  doesn't  turn  out  as  you  expect.  Have  you 
ever  considered  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  V 

"Why  consider  such  heathen  ideas  ?  No  civilized  person 
believes  such  rot.    Civilization  does  not  hold  such  beliefs." 

"I  see  you  have  not  a  very  wild  knowledge  of  the  different 
religious  creeds,"  said  Tom,  becoming  interested.  "Let  me 
inform  you  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  intelligent  think- 
ers who  believe  that  the  soul  is  either  rewarded  or  punished 
in  the  next  life.  They  believe  that  it  inhabits  the  body  of 
an  animal  of  either  higher  or  lower  mental  capacity,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  deeds  of  the  previous  existence." 

"Now,  Ben,  look  here.  Don't  try  to  tell  me  any  fool  thing- 
like  that  is  plausible.  Naturally  there  are  a  lot  of  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people  who  are  willing  to  believe  anything 
that  they  are  told.  The  more  sensational  it  is  the  more  they 
appreciate  it." 
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"You  consider  the  idea  foolish  and  illogical  because  it  does 
not  coincide  with  your  opinions." 

"I  do  not.  I  consider  the  matter  illogical  because  it  is  not 
logical  for  the  soul  of  a  human  being  to  be  placed  in  the 
body  of  some  lower  animal.  What  would  be  our  Creator's 
idea  in  having  such  a  thing  happen  ?  Why,  man,  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  things  for  our  good.  Would  you  consider  it 
a  favor  if  the  Almighty  put  your,  soul  inside  the  undulating, 
gliding  sides  of  a  snake?  That  it  not  religion,  Ben,  it  is  just 
an  idea  started  by  some  fanatic,  and  seized  by  a  lot  of  un- 
thinking and  impressionable  people." 

"Tom,  your  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  bad, 
may  not  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Creator.  According  to 
His  conception  He  may  be  doing  what  is  best  for  humanity, 
but  at  the  same  time  He  may  be  doing  what  is  exactly  oppo- 
site to  our  ideas  of  best." 

"How  can  He  be  doing  what  is  best  for  humanity  if  His 
point  of  view  is  entirely  different  from  ours  ?  How  can  He 
be  supreme  and  not  know  what  is  best  for  all  peoples  and 
things  ?  If  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  Him,  how  can  we 
profit  by  His  actions  ?" 

"All  I  can  say  is  that  He  knows  best  what  He  is  doing. 
We  must  accept  His  actions." 

"Are  you  sitting  here  at  my  side  telling  me  that  you  be- 
lieve what  you  are  saying?  That  after  a  person  apparently 
dies,  the  soul,  the  part  of  the  human  mechanism  that  thinks 
and  feels,  the  real  person,  can  live  in  the  body  of  a  little 
white  dog,  or,  for  example,  in  the  body  of  that  green  and 
black  bug  crawling  near  your  foot  ?" 

"I  believe  that  is  possible." 

"Ben,  either  you  are  feigning  or  this  heat  has  had  an  ef- 
fect on  your  mind." 

"~No,  Tom,  I  am  as  sane  as  I  was  at  Princeton.  Look  here 
— haven't  you  often  noticed  the  human  expression  in  a  dog's 
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eyes  ?  A  master  says,  'My  dog  is  mighty  smart.  He  looks  as 
if  he  really  understands.'  Perhaps  the  dog  does.  He  may 
have  a  man's  soul.  How  do  we  know  that  he  is  not  a  man  in 
disguise,  suffering  for  wrongs  done  in  his  previous  life  ?" 

"You  black-headed  man  down  there,"  said  a  deep,  eager 
voice  from  somewhere  above,  "Do  you  think  that  them  words 
that  you  just  said  are  true  ?" 

Both  men  jumped  to  their  feet.  They  looked  around  them, 
and  at  length  their  eyes  swept  the  wall  against  which  they 
had  been  leaning.  About  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  and  di- 
rectly over  the  bench  upon  which  they  had  been  sitting  was  a 
small,  barred  window.  This  square  framed  a  dark,  bearded, 
and  somewhat  threatening  face.  Upon  realizing  that  the 
voice  was  not  supernatural,  that  it  was  not  a  result  of  their 
unholy  discussion,  both  smiled,  showing  their  relief. 

"Hello,"  said  Ben,  "What  are  you  doing  up  there  ?  Trying 
to  probe  into  our  characters  and  reveal  your  discovery  to  the 
public?" 

"Tryin'  to  act  cute,  ain't  you?"  said  the  face  in  the  win- 
dow. "Think  you  can  make  me  believe  you  don't  know  what 
this  place  is  ?   You  Americans  are  all  fresh." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  The  offense  was  not  intentional,  I  as- 
sure you.  We  have  only  visited  your  city  a  few  times  and  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  different  buildings,"  returned 
Ben  politely. 

"Looks  like  any  fool  ought  to  know  what  this  is,"  said  the 
man  in  the  window. 

During  the  conversation  between  his  friend  and  the  strange 
man,  Tom  had  been  looking  around  him.  He  regarded  the 
high  adobe  walls  of  the  building.  Here  and  there  was  a  small 
barred  window  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  Evidently 
it  was  the  town  jail.  The  face  in  the  window  looked  as  if  it 
might  belong  to  a  convict,   Yet  it  was  strange  that  a  character 
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of  that  sort  would  interrupt  such  a  discussion  as  they  were 
having. 

Tom  Harned  and  Ben  Williams  had  been  near  this  New 
Mexico  village  for  three  weeks,  to  be  exact,  since  the  week 
after  their  graduation  from  Princeton.  They  had  left  the 
East  upon  an  impulse.  An  important  Kew  York  Engineer- 
ing Company  had  offered  them  promising  positions  in  the 
fall,  upon  the  condition  that  they  spend  the  summer  at  a 
mining  prospect  in  New  Mexico,  and  make  good.  A  very 
long,  monotonous  three  weeks  had  passed  since  their  arrival. 
The  village  was  almost  entirely  Mexican.  The  few  Ameri- 
cans who  were  there  had  been  away  from  the  United  States 
for  so  long  that  they  had  lost  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  latter  and  had  assumed  those  of  their  surroundings.  This 
man  looked  interesting.  For  a  while,  at  least,  he  might  fur- 
nish a  source  of  conversation. 

"Look  here,"  said  Tom,  "you  must  not  take  offense  at  what 
my  friend  said.  Perhaps  you  mean  that  this  building  is  the 
jail.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  one.  Never  having  seen  you 
before,  there  could  be  nothing  personal  in  the  remark." 

"All  right,  gentlemen,  I'll  forget  it.  Anyhow,  I  ain't  in- 
terested in  you  or  in  what  you  think  about  me.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  whether  what  you  said  about  a  man  comin'  back  to 
the  world  as  a  dog  or  a  snake  is  so,"  responded  the  man  above. 

Ben  replied,  "That  is  a  question  to  which  man  is  unable 
to  reply  either  yes  or  no." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it  ?  You  sounded  like  you 
thought  you  knew  somethin'  anyway,"  the  former  heatedly 
responded. 

"Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  know  about  the  question?" 
asked  Tom  curiously. 

"If  I  tell  you  why  I  want  to  know  about  this,  will  you 
tell  me  about  a  man  livin'  in  the  body  of  a  dog  after  he  is 
dead  ?"  asked  the  man  from  above  eagerly. 
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"We  will  do  our  best,"  assented  both,  of  the  men  at  once. 

"Yon  were  right,  young  fellow,  nodding  at  Tom,  "when 
you  said  that  maybe  this  is  a  jail.  It  is.  I  have  been  here  for 
ten  days  tomorrow." 

"What  for?"  asked  Ben,  interestedly. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  Red  Jose  V 

Tom  shook  his  head  quickly,  but  Ben  was  thinking.  He 
had  heard  that  name  before.  Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to 
him. 

"Were  you  notorious  ?  That  is,  could  I  have  seen  your 
name  posted  somewhere  advertising  for  a  reward. 

"That's  me,  young  fellow,  that's  me.  Rewards  have  been 
offered  all  over  this  part  of  New  Mexico  for  me  during  the 
last  six  months.     Ten  days  ago,  damn  it,  they  got  me." 

"Well — er — "  Tom  inquired,  "what — er  crime  did  you 
commit  ?  It's  not  as  serious  as  it  sounds,  I  hope. 

"I  am,"  the  convict  somewhat  conceitedly  answered,  "the 
most  noted  horse  thief  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico.  I  have 
the  best  record  ever  made  for  escapin'  the  authorities.  If  one 
of  my  most  trusted  men  hadn't  got  scared  and!  squealed,  I 
would  not  be  here  now.  I'll  get  the  coward  yet,  even  if  I 
have  to  be  a  dog  and  bite  him  into  a  million  pieces.  Now 
he's  free,  I  s'pose,  sittin'  up  at  the  sheriff's  nouse  talkin'  to 
the  pretty  daughter,  and  actin'  like  he  never  had  done  nothin' 
but  keep  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  If  I  ever  lay  these 
hands  of  mine  on  him  he'll  think  differently." 

Ben  attempted  to  console  him  by  saying,  "Soon  you  will 
be  free  to  fix  him." 

"Free !  I  don't  suppose  I'll  ever  know  what  that  word 
means  again.  Gentlemen,  I  am  sentenced  to  be  hanged  to- 
morrow at  noon." 

The  shock  was  perceptible.  To  be  standing  face  to  face 
with  a  man  and  have  him  announce,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  that 
he  was  to  be  hanged  the  next  day,  is,  at  least,  not  an  every- 
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day  occurrence.  Tom's  mouth  dropped  open.  Twice  he  at- 
tempted to  speak,  but  thinking  better  of  it,  remained  silent. 
After  the  first  amazement  was  over,  pity  swept  over  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  other  man.  How  deplorable  it  was  that 
a  man  was  able  to  make  such  a  statement  about  himself !  He 
was  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  government  of  his  own  coun- 
try. How  lightly  life  is  appreciated  until  its  end  is  ap- 
proaching! Still  the  man  did  not  seem  remorseful  or  peni- 
tent. His  remarks  and  his  threatening  glances  bespoke  the 
other  extreme.  Ben  regarded  again  the  strong,  weather- 
beaten  face  in  the  prison  window.  The  eyes  were  small  and 
black,  overhung  by  long,  thick,  shaggy  eyebrows.  The  small 
portion  of  the  mouth  visible  from  under  the  rugged,  black 
beard,  which  covered  a  large  part  of  the  face,  showed  stub- 
born determination.  During  the  long  scrutiny,  the  convict, 
Jose,  returned  Ben's  stare  without  flinching.  Criminal  or 
not,  he  was  a  man  among  men.  There  may  have  been  regret 
hidden  in  his  heart,  but  there  was  no  man  living  who  would 
ever  know  it. 

"Have  you  a  lawyer  ?  Aren't  you  going  to  have  a  trial  ? 
Can't  something  be  done  ?"  asked  Ben  with  feeling. 

"No,"  responded  the  prisoner.  "Nobody  here  ever  heard 
of  a  lawyer  except  in  readin,'  and  in  a  case  like  mine,  they 
hang  because  nothin'  else  satisfies  the  mob." 

Tom  walked  over  to  the  window,  and  throwing  back  his 
head,  gazed  upward. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "there  must  be  something  that  we 
can  do.  Be  glad  to  do  anything  to  help  you."  Tom's  voice 
was  full  of  friendly  feeling  and  it  reached  the  harder  man. 

The  latter  continued  to  regard  him  stonily  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. Suddenly  the  set  lines  of  the  face  softened,  a  wry 
smile  appeared.  Jose  looked  as  if  he  had  not  smiled  in 
months,  and  evidently  enjoying  its  novelty,  lie  continued, 
becoming  more  friendly,  "Gentlemen,  there  is  only  one  thing 
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that  you-all  can  do.  Tell  me  whether,  after  I  am  hanged  to- 
morrow, I  can  come  back  here  as  a  dog.  If  I  thought  I  could 
I  wouldn't  mind  dying." 

The  men  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  He  seemed  to  be 
serious.  The  glance  which  they  exchanged  showed  that  they 
doubted  his  sanity.  With  head  bent  the  taller  man  consid- 
ered the  matter.  If  the  answer  meant  so  much  toward  this 
man's  reconciliation  to  death,  why  not  reply  to  his  liking? 
It  could  not  be  a  great  mistake  to  humor  his  strange  whim 
if  as  long  as  Jose  lived  he  would  be  happier.  After  death,  it 
could  not  matter.  The  other  American,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  assumed  a  determined  expression.  He  was  ready 
to  dash  headlong  into  the  consequences  of  fate. 

"I  don't  know  absolutely  about  the  matter,  Red  Jose," 
Ben  replied,  "but  I  don't  see  why  it  is  not  possible.  Many 
wise  people  have  believed  it." 

"Course  I  don't  know  how  you-all  think  about  it,  you've 
had  learnin'  and  I  ain't.  But  whatever  you  say,  I'll  take 
your  word  for  it,"  answered  Jose,  thoughtfully. 

"We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  opinions, 
Jose,  but  if  they  do  not  happen  to  turn  out  to  be  correct, 
don't  you  let  your  ghost  come  back  and  haunt  us,"  half  se- 
riously answered  Ben. 

"]STow  that's  just  the  point  I  want  to  make,  gentlemen, 
that's  just  it.  I  never  thought  of  this  matter  of  dyin'  before. 
I've  always  had  so  much  to  do,  goin'  around  and  enjoying 
life,  that  I  never  thought  of  dyin'  as  affectin'  me.  But  I 
guess  it's  time  I  have  to.  Matters  in  that  line  are  pressin' 
now.  You  two  gentlemen  seem  nice  and  friendly.  You  act  like 
you  want  to  help  a  poor  man  who  is  dyin'  and  who  has  only 
one  little  wish.  I  want  you-all  to  think  about  this  here  busi- 
ness seriously  and  then  tell  me  whether  you  will  do  it.  I  may 
have  been  a  bad  man,  I  can't  just  see  it  yet,  but  I'll  promise 
you  that  this  here  question  won't  consarn  nobody  but  you  and 
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me.  It  won't  have  nothin'  to  do  with  my  past,  so  you  needn't 
be  afraid  you'll  get  mixed  up  in  it.  What  do  you  think  about 
it,  gentlemen?" 

"You  make  it  hard  for  us  to  answer  definitely.  You  have 
not  stated  your  question.  From  your  discussion  of  it,  we  are 
unable  to  obtain  any  idea  of  its  nature.  But  I  assure  you 
that  we  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you  if  possible,"  said 
Ben  kindly. 

"I  am  askin'  you-all  to  do  this  favor  because  you-all  made 
me  think  of  it  when  you  was  talkin.'  I  told  you  I  ain't  ever 
thought  much  of  dyin'  before.  But  I  got  a  notion  if  I  can't 
live  on  earth  as  a  man,  I'd  like  to  be  a  dog.  Dogs  get 
treated  better'n  some  men  anyhow,"  Red  Jose  announced 
reflectively. 

"Then,"  said  Tom,  "you  are  taking  our  statement  to  that 
effect  without  question?" 

"Yes,"  responded  the  convict,  "it  suits  me,  pardner,  so  why 
not  believe  it  ?" 

"All  right,"  ended  Tom.  "But  be  sure  you  don't  haunt  us 
if  we  tell  you  the  wrong  thing." 

"But  you  ain't  tellin'  me  wrong,  man.  It's  bound  to  be 
true.  Look  at  the  dogs  that  you  see  in  the  streets,  or  any- 
where. Just  as  the  tall  man  said  a  while  ago,  watch  the 
animals'  eyes.  They  are  the  eyes  of  man.  I  often  wondered 
why  dogs  was  so  smart.  I  don't  see  why  I  didn't  understand 
the  matter  before.  That  just  shows  how  interested  I  was  in 
my  work,  gentlemen.  I  didn't  notice  a  thing  around  me. 
They  call  me  a  'bad'  man,  but  I  certainly  did  better  at  my 
work  than  most  men  do  at  a  law  abidin'  occupation.  I'm  not 
sorry  about  my  life.  No,  sir !  not  one  bit !  And  now,  with 
your  help,  I'm  goin'  to  be  a  dog.  Well,  well,  well,  wonder 
what  my  old  pals  would  think  if  they  knew  that  I  may  be 
one  of  the  dogs  that  will  rub  up  agains  them  and  beg  for 
food." 
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During  this  monologue,  the  other  two  men  regarded  each 
other  questioningly.  Were  they  doing  the  right  thing?  It 
must  he  right,  since  it  gave  this  doomed  man  so  much  pleas- 
ure. At  any  rate  they  would  take  a  chance  and  let  him  be- 
lieve that  he  could  be  a  dog. 

"I  declare,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to  do.  Been 
so  interested  in  thinking  about  being  a  dog.  Won't  it  be 
funny  to  walk  on  four  feet  instead  of  two  ?"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. "Well,  this  is  what  I  want  you  to  do,  gentlemen.  They 
are  goin'  to  string  me  up  tomorrow  at  noon,  at  twelve  o'clock. 
I  don't  ask  you  to  come  to  that,  as  I  don't  imagine  it  will  be 
so  entertainin'.  But  tomorrow  night  as  the  court  house  clock 
strikes  midnight,  I  want  you  two  to  be  sittin'  on  the  court 
house  steps.  At  the  sound  of  the  last  stroke,  a  little  white 
dog  will  come  around  the  corner  of  the  building,  walking 
right  toward  you.  You  must  not  move.  When  it  is  about 
three  feet  away,  throw  a  stone  at  it.  If  it  stays  the  dog  is 
me.  If  it  runs,  the  dog  is  a  plain  dog.  Don't  you  think 
that's  a  fair  favor  for  me  to  ask  of  you  gentlemen  ?  It  sounds 
kind  of  queer,  but  I  won't  ever  bother  you  no  more." 

His  hearers  were  amazed.  They  had  been  sent  on  missions 
before,  but  never  on  one  like  this.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
that  the  man  could  be  serious,  yet  he  appeared  to  be.  He  was 
actually  awaiting  their  reply  with  bated  breath.  Ben  won- 
dered whether  he  was  dreaming.  To  ascertain  if  he  were 
really  awake  he  walked  the  length  of  the  jail  and  back. 
Finding  himself  as  before,  but  still  doubtful,  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a  matchbox,  struck  one  of  its  contents  and  touched 
it  to  his  little  finger.  The  result  was  painful.  He  imme- 
diately threw  back  his  shoulders  and  gave  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  convict.  The  situation  appealed  to  Tom's  sense 
of  humor.  There  was  adventurous  blood  in  his  veins.  It  was 
at  least  an  unusual  experience.  What  a  story  it  would  be  to 
tell  at  home !    There  were  even  chances  of  its  making  a  sort 
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of  hero  out  of  himself  in  those  worshipping  eyes.    He  gave 
an  enthusiastic  response  to  Jose. 

The  latter  was  almost  hilarious  at  the  splendid  outcome  of 
his  plan.  His  spirits  rose.  What  had  he  to  worry  about  ?  He 
would  probably  be  absent  from  the  earth  a  few  hours.  People 
slept  a  longer  time  every  night.  And  who  knew,  he  might 
discover  unknown  things  about  that  land  he  used  to  hear  of, 
as  a  child,  on  Sunday.  It  might  be  inconvenient  to  be  a  dog 
at  first,  but  one  would  soon  grow  used  to  it.  And  he  would 
not  always  have  to  be  hiding.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
sit  on  the  public  square  of  some  town  without  being  shot  at! 
In  his  high  spirits  Jose  was  beginning  to  consider  himself 
lucky  in  the  exchange.    His  joy  was  unbounded. 

"Since  we  have  agreed  to  take  part  in  this  drama,  Tom," 
said  Ben,  "don't  you  think  we  had  better  understand  ex- 
actly what  we  are  to  do  ?" 

"You're  right !"  said  Tom. 

"I  understand,"  went  on  Ben,  "Mr.,  or  I  believe  it  is 
Senor  Red  Jose,  that  you  wish  us  after  bidding  you  farewell 
at  noon,  to  go  to  the  court  house  tomorrow  night.  The  hour 
will  be  midnight.  We  will  sit  there  while  the  town  clock 
strikes  twelve  notes.  As  the  last  sounds,  you,  in  the  form  of 
a  little  white  dog,  will  appear  around  the  corner  of  the 
court  house — " 

"Which  corner  ?"  interrupted  Tom. 

"That  does  not  make  any  difference,  Tom.  Senor  Jose  will 
have  to  go  the  way  his  spirit  moves  him.  As  the  dog  ap- 
proaches us  we  are  to  be  motionless.  When  it  is  within  three 
feet  of  us,  one  of  us  must  throw  a  stone  at  it.  If  the  animal 
stays,  it  is  you.   If  it  runs,  it  is  merely  a  dog." 

"That's  right.  You  get  me  exactly.  Thank  you,  you've 
made  dyin'  a  heap  easier." 

"Glad  to  help  you,"  said  Tom. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Ben. 
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"Don't  you  think,  Ben,  that  we  had  better  go  back  to  the 
mine  now,"  asked  Tom,  rising.  "If  we  are  going  to  be  away 
most  of  tomorrow,  we  had  better  put  in  a  little  time  today. 
Mighty  sorry  to  have  to  leave  you,  but  business  is  business." 
"It's  too  bad  we  have  to  go,  Senor  Jose,"  said  Ben,  also 
standing,  "but  we  will  see  you  tomorrow.  If  there  is  anything 
that  you  have  forgotten  to  tell  us,  put  it  in  the  back  of  your 
mind  for  tomorrow.  We  will  also  think  the  matter  over  and 
be  sure  that  we  understand  it  perfectly.  Adios,  hasta 
manana." 

"Good-bye,  old  man/'  said  Tom. 
"Adios  to  both  of  you,"  said  Jose. 

The  two  friends  left  Jose,  following  the  narrow  path  to 
the  burning  street.  They  walked  along  for  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred yards  before  either  spoke.  In  this  new  and  unusually 
interesting  affair,  they  had  forgotten  the  heat,  their  longings 
for  home,  and  their  monotonous  life.  Both  men  were  ani- 
mated. 

"By  George,  but  he  is  a  funny  old  Greaser/'  began  Ben. 
"Strange,  isn't  it,  how  superstitious  some  people  are?  He 
actually  believes  that  he  can  change  into  a  dog." 

"Wonder  just  exactly  what  sort  of  a  process  he  thinks  he  is 
going  to  use?  I  wish  we  had  had  some  of  the  solution  at 
Princeton.  It  might  have  assisted  us  in  getting  out  of  a  few 
scrapes." 

"Wouldn't  the  fellows  appreciate  it  if  they  could  see  us 
now  ?" 

"You  know  they  would." 

"Bed  Jose,"  resumed  Ben,  "seems  to  have  dismissed  the 
idea  of  being  hanged  altogether.  He  is  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed with  the  new  idea  of  being  a  dog.  I  can't  see  any- 
thing especially  attractive  about  being  a  dog  myself." 

"I  suppose  we  were  not  taught  to  appreciate  animal  life 
in  our  childhood.    There  is  a  whole  lot  in  early  training." 
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"What  do  you  suppose  he  is  thinking  of  doing  with  his 
dog's  life  ?  A  dog  can't  be  a  horse  thief.  It's  enough,  I  sup- 
pose, though,  that  he  is  pleased  with  the  idea." 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  court  house  ?" 

"Depends  on  how  we  feel  by  that  time.  He  will  not  ever 
know.  We  can  come  to  see  him  in  the  morning  for  a  few 
minutes.    Just  to  encourage  him,  you  know." 

They  had  been  walking  swiftly,  exhilarated  by  the  new 
excitement.  It  took  them  only  a  few  minutes  to  reach  the 
mine,  which  had  seemed  so  far  distant  in  the  early  part  of 
the  afternoon.  They  went  to  their  few  remaining  hours  of 
work  with  a  zest.   Tomorrow  they  would  return  to  cheer  Jose. 

Half  past  eleven  of  the  following  morning  found  Senor 
Red  Jose,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  horse  thieving 
at  noon,  animatedly  discoursing  with  his  newly-found 
friends.  They  had  left  the  mine  in  plenty  of  time  to  reach 
the  village  and  Jose  before  his  appointed  hour.  As  before, 
the  two  young  men  stood  beneath  the  small  barred  window  of 
the  convict's  cell.  On  account  of  an  undefinable,  yet  mutual 
repugnance,  they  had  agreed  to  remain  outside  the  prison 
walls.  Jose's  spirits  had  not  fallen.  If  possible  .they  were 
higher  than  on  the  preceding  day.  The  man  was  confident 
of  the  good  outcome  of  his  plan. 

"They  are  sendin'  a  priest  to  me  this  mornin',"  he  said 
amusedly,  "tryin'  to  make  me  say  I'm  sorry  for  what  I've 
done.  I  told  the  sheriff  that  I  didn't  want  any  religion 
talked  to  me,  but  he  seemed  so  dead  set  on  the  man's  comin' 
that  I  finally  agreed  to  stop  the  fuss." 

Tom  nodded.  "That  is  the  way  to  do,  humor  the  people. 
It  has  been  the  custom  ever  since  the  government  began 
hanging,  to  have  the  condemned  man's  soul  prayed  for.  Of 
course,  if  you  don't  need  their  prayers,  that  is  just  where 
you  put  one  over  on  them." 
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"Me  need  prayers !  Not  so  as  I  can  see  it.  I  never  have 
needed  any,  and  I  can't  see  any  powerful  necessity  for  'em 
now.  Why  mind  dyin'  when  you  are  comin'  right  back  to 
life?" 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  spirit,  Senor  Jose,"  said  Ben. 

Jose's  confidence  caused  in  Tom  an  ancontrollable  desire 
to  get  away,  yet  feeling  their  departure  was  abrupt,  he  said, 
"Senor  Jose,  as  you  seem  to  be  in  perfect  condition  for  this 
function  in  which  you  are  to  take  place,  I  don't  believe  we 
can  do  anything  more  for  you.  So  we  will  walk  down  the 
street,  look  the  court  house  over,  and  get  ready  for  tonight. 
I  bid  you  farewell  and  wish  you  the  best  of  luck."  Tom 
stepped  up  on  the  small  bench,  which  had  been  yesterday's 
chair  of  rest,  and  gave  the  convict  his  hand.  Ben  followed, 
smilingly  saying,  "Good-bye  until  tonight.  We'll  give  you  a 
big  bone  some  day  for  being  such  a  man  about  this." 

Waving  a  cheery  farewell,  they  turned  the  corner  and 
soon  reached  the  street. 

It  was  very  unlike  the  quiet  thoroughfare  of  yesterday. 
The  heat  burned,  but  the  thronging  people  appeared  ignorant 
of  it.  Excitement  was  rampant.  Prom  far  and  near  the 
native  population  had  gathered  to  see  the  hanging.  Men  and 
women  with  crowds  of  small  children  flocking  at  their  feet, 
flooded  the  street.  They  had  not  been  to  town  for  months.  In 
all  probability  they  would  not  return  until  the  next  similar 
occasion.  With  bright  eyes  and  with  animated  words  they 
discussed  Red  Jose,  how  he  was  captured,  and  his  approach- 
ing death.  They  gloried  in  the  horrible  details  of  the  latter. 
They  were  impatient  for  the  man  who  had  wronged  them  to 
suffer. 

The  two  Americans  found  themselves  swayed  backward 
and  forward  by  the  pulse  of  the  crowd.  For  a  while  they  en- 
joyed watching  the  crude  manners  of  the  Mexicans.  At 
length,  growing  weary  of  the  struggle,  the  friends  sought  a 
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more  isolated  spot  where  they  might  watch  the  people  and 
wait  for  Jose  to  pass  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold. 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  Upon  seeing  Jose  leave 
the  jail  and  climb  into  the  wagon  which  was  to  carry  him  to 
his  doom,  a  yell  of  triumph  arose  from  the  waiting  people. 
It  was  started  by  the  men  immediately  around  him,  but  in- 
stantly taken  up  and  increased  by  the  waiting  mob.  As  the 
wagon  moved  away  men  ran  by  its  side,  mocking  the  pris- 
oner. Thus  the  vehicle  made  its  way  slowly  down  the  street. 
As  Jose  moved  amid  the  people,  he  appeared  oblivious  of  their 
ridicule.  His  whole  attention  was  focused  on  one  object,  that 
of  finding  his  young  friends  in  the  crowd  of  people.  His  eye 
roved  here  and  there.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were  wait- 
ing for  him.  When  he  did  not  find  them  during  the  first  few 
minutes  of  his  journey,  his  eye  did  not  grow  weary,  but  con- 
tinued to  sweep  the  faces  with  a  careful  glance.  At  length, 
reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  he  was  rewarded.  There 
were  his  smiling  friends  quietly  smoking  as  they  awaited  his 
passing.  When  the  young  miners  saw  Jose  looking  at  them, 
they  waved  to  him.  At  this  sign  of  good  feeling  and  comrade- 
ship, the  prisoner  stood  erect  in  the  rumbling  wagon.  Mak- 
ing a  megaphone  of  his  hands,  he  called,  "Eemember  to- 
night, friends."  Calmly  resuming  his  seat  he  rode  on  to  the 
scaffold. 

Except  for  an  occasional  puff  at  their  pipes,  Tom  and  Ben 
watched  Jose  in  immobile  silence  until  he  disappeared  from 
view.  Although  they  had  not  regarded  life  so  very  seriously 
as  yet,  it  appalled  them  to  see  this  man  approaching  certain 
death  in  such  high  spirits.  Life  was  infinitely  too  precious 
to  be  lost  so  lightly,  but  Jose  seemed  unconscious  of  its  value. 
He  was  going  to  his  hanging  as  if  it  had  been  a  holiday  cir- 
cus. They,  as  all  young  people,  were  oppressed  by  the 
tragedy.  At  that  moment  life  appeared  black  and  unfair  to 
them.   Perhaps  their  thoughts  would  have  become  more  som- 
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ber  if  they  had  not  been  aroused  by  the  high  spirits  of  the 
Mexicans  around  them.  Laughter  and  fun  reigned.  The 
families  who  had  traveled  a  great  distance  for  this  gayety 
did  not  wish  to  return  home  without  more  frivolity.  The 
most  common  form  of  amusement  was  the  dance,  and  they 
were  joyfully  planning  one  for  the  evening.  The  Mexicans 
are  a  happy  people  by  nature.  If  any  one  of  them  had  per- 
chance a  regret  for  that  day's  tragedy,  it  was  now  forgotten 
in  this  new  and  delightful  expectation. 

"Don't  let  this  affair  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  your  life,  old 
man.  I  think  we  can  manage  to  live  without  Jose,"  said  Tom, 
awaking  from  his  melancholy  reverie. 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you,  Tom.  But,  seriously,  don't  you 
feel  sorry  for  the  poor  fool  %  He  did  not  know  any  better. 
Sometimes  I  feel  like  civilization  is  not  doing  its  duty  when 
it  permits  men  like  that  to  live  unenlightened." 

"I  am  mighty  sorry  for  him.  But  as  long  as  we  can't  do 
anything,  let's  forget  him  and  see  if  we  can't  enjoy  our- 
selves here.  It  looks  like  there  ought  to  be  something  inter- 
esting among  all  these  people." 

"And,  Tom,  suppose  we  don't  go  to  the  court  house  tonight, 
He  wished  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  like  it's  mocking  a  man's 
ignorance,  in  a  way." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  feel  the  same  way,"  replied 
Tom,  rising,  "I  think  I  heard  some  of  the  people  talking 
about  a  dance  tonight.  We  might  see  what  it  is  like.  Let's 
not  go  back  to  the  mine  this  afternoon.  I  don't  believe  we 
are  exactly  in  a  humor  to  appreciate  work." 

"Anything1  you  say,"  answered  Ben,  as  they  began  to 
saunter  back  towards  the  people. 

At  one  end  of  the  street,  in  front  of  the  saloon,  near  the 
small  building  in  which  the  dance  was  to  be  held,  several 
structures  had  been  hurriedly  erected.  In  one  corner  men 
were  throwing  at  dolls.    Sometimes  they  were  lucky  and  hit 
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one.  In  that  case  they  made  a  few  cents.  In  another  corner, 
more  people  were  betting  on  little  horses  on  a  wheel.  What 
little  money  these  Mexicans  had  was  going,  but  they  were 
enjoying  its  loss.  Here  and  there  a  shrill  voice  announced 
eatables  for  sale.  Upon  discovering  these  new  attractions  the 
Americans  were  puzzled  as  to  their  origin.  Questioning  one 
of  the  natives,  they  learned  that  such  methods  of  amusement 
were  permanent  institutions  in  the  town,  but  they  were  only 
enjoyed  upon  similar  occasions. 

In  trying  these  various  amusements  the  afternoon  passed. 
For  supper  sandwiches  and  some  sort  of  an  indescribable 
meat  were  sold  by  several  Mexicans  who  had  started  kitchens 
in  the  street. 

Early  in  the  evening  strains  of  music  came  from  the 
dance.  That  was  a  signal  for  the  participants  to  assemble. 
Looking  in  and  seeing  that  the  dancers  were  apparently  en- 
joying themselves  to  a  very  marked  degree,  Tom  and  Ben 
went  in.  In  such  a  large  number  of  people  they  thought  that 
surely  somebody  would  feel  sorry  for  them  and  perhaps  they 
would  have  a  pleasant  evening. 

They  evidently  did,  for  the  time  passed  quickly.  Not  long 
before  twelve  o'clock  the  two  friends  happened  to  meet.  Stop- 
ping at  the  door  to  feel  the  cool  air  for  a  few  minutes,  they 
fell  to  discussing  the  question  still  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

"Do  you  suppose  we  ought  to  go  to  the  court  house,  Tom  ?" 
asked  Ben. 

"I  don't  know,  Ben.  Of  course,  nothing  will  happen.  It 
looks  foolish  to  go.    Our  promise  is  the  only  question." 

"It  is  only  respect  to  the  dead  man's  wishes  to  go.  I  think 
you  said  this  afternoon  that  it  would  be  mocking  his  igno- 
rance if  we  went.    Maybe  so,  but — " 

"Come  on,  let's  go.  I  am  tired  staying  here.  I  think  a 
little  dose  of  this  goes  a  long  way,  don't  you  ?" 
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"Yes,  I  would  just  as  soon  go.  We  won't  have  long  to 
wait." 

Leaving  the  dance  and  the  music  behind  them  they  started 
on  the  unusual  mission.  The  street  was  dark,  lighted  only 
by  the  half  full  moon.  Here  and  there  they  passed  somebody 
who  had  left  the  merry-making.  As  they  proceeded  farther 
from  the  revel  they  became  more  enveloped  in  silence.  Per- 
haps the  noise  which  they  had  just  left  made  them  feel  more 
than  usual  the  stillness  of  the  quiet  night.  They  quickened 
their  steps  so  as  to  reach  their  destination  by  the  appointed 
time.  As  the  court  house,  which  was  the  largest  building  of 
the  town,  loomed  into  view,  it  looked  extraordinarily  deso- 
late. It  stood  back  somewhat  lonesomely  from  the  street. 
Dark  shadows  lurked  in  its  frequent  corners.  The  window 
panes  seemed  to  mock  at  the  grinning  moon.  The  men  sur- 
veyed the  building  in  deep  silence.  The  steps,  upon  which 
they  were  to  await  the  midnight  strokes,  were  six  in  number. 
They  led  to  the  front  entrance. 

"Rather  good  setting  for  such  an  occasion,"  offered  Ben. 

"Looks  rather  creepy  to  me,"  said  Tom,  seating  himself 
on  the  steps.    "I  am  glad  we  haven't  long  to  wait." 

"Just  a  few  minutes,"  agreed  Ben. 

"The  silence  seemed  to  grow.  It  was  an  unusually  quiet 
night.  There  was  not  even  a  light  breeze  fluttering.  The  men 
could  hear  each  other's  breathing.  Lighting  his  pipe  Tom 
dropped  the  match.  What  a  noise  it  made.  How  strange  it 
was  that  they  had  never  noticed  before  the  extraordinary 
weight  of  a  match !  Once  in  a  while  the  cry  of  some  lonely 
desert  animal  broke  the  unearthly  stillness.  The  silence 
slowly  grew  more  oppressive.  An  awful  loneliness  pervaded 
the  atmosphere.  Unable  to  bear  the  tense  quiet  any  longer, 
and  still  unable  to  think  of  anything  to  say,  Tom  began 
searching  on  the  sandy  soil  near  the  steps  for  a  stone,  he  said 
trying  to  speak  easily  and  naturally,  to  throw  at   the    dog. 
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Ben  forced  a  laugh.  How  ridiculous,  he  thought,  to  allow 
this  suggestive  atmosphere  to  affect  his  common  sense.  It 
was  unthinkable,  but  he  was  actually  growing  as  emotional 
as  a  child.  How  the  minutes  dragged !  Had  midnight  ever 
taken  so  long  to  come  before  ?  He  was  distrustful  of  the 
shadows  behind  him.  Was  that  cold,  queer  feeling  between 
his  shoulders  a  shiver  ?  No !  Of  course  not !  He,  a  man, 
would  never  give  way  to  such  childishness. 

Tom,  after  searching  interminably  for  a  stone,  found  one 
which  seemed  to  suit  him  in  every  particular.  Upon  return- 
ing to  the  steps  he  examined  it  carefully.  When  it  required 
no  more  inspection,  he  moved  first  one  foot  and  then  the 
other.  He  tested  the  muscles  in  both  arms.  At  length  find- 
ing himself  physically  fit  and  unable  to  think  of  anything 
else  to  do,  he  turned  to  his  companion. 

"By  the  way,  Ben,  isn't  it  nearly  midnight  ?"  he  said,  at- 
tempting the  casual. 

"Yes,  it  must — " 

One.  A  deep,  dead,  hollow  clang  sounded.  Both  men 
clutched  the  steps.  Sometimes  the  most  expected  event  finds 
one  agitated.  Two.  It  resounded  to  the  very  depths  of  the 
midnight  earth.  Three.  The  deathliness,  the  horror,  the  hid- 
eousness  of  the  stroke.  Four.  Would  these  awful  death  tolls 
sound  forever  ?  Five — Six — Seven.  Ben  felt  his  hair  begin 
to  rise.  He  wondered,  half  consciously,  whether  it  would  be 
white  in  the  morning.  Eight.  The  sound  regularly  con- 
tinued, mocking  life  and  happiness.  Death,  death,  it  seemed 
to  toll  triumphantly.  Nine.  Tom  hazily  remembered  days 
when  he  had  boastfully  asked  what  fear  was.  He  felt  it  now, 
to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.  Ten — Eleven.  The  awful 
horror  of  each  stroke.  What  terrible,  tragic  thing  was  going 
to  take  place  when  the  twelfth  stroke  sounded?  Neither  of 
the  men  breathed.  Twelve.  Slowly  rang  out  the  death 
stroke. 
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The  last  terrible  wail  of  that  note  died  away.  "Good  God, 
Ben,  look  there !"  Tom  exclaimed  in  a  horrified  whisper.  A 
small  white  object  appeared  around  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing nearest  them.  It  was  a  dog — spotlessly  white  in  the  black- 
ness. Both  men  remained  motionless,  paralyzed.  An  awful, 
cold  feeling  gripped  them  by  the  back  of  the  neck.  They 
could  not  even  tremble.  Their  eyes  were  glued  on  the  little 
white  dog.  Slowly,  too  slowly,  it  approached  them,  nose  to 
the  ground,  as  if  following  a  trail.  Was  this  Jose  ?  Was  this 
the  dead  man's  ghost  ?  Was  this  a  moving,  living  spirit  ? 
The  thing  was  following  a  trail.  The  trail  seemed  to  be  lead- 
ing to  them.  Ben  attempted  to  recall  his  common  sense.  It 
was  all  too  impossible.  Soon  he  would  realize  that  this  was 
just  a  foolish  dream.  But  he  was  held  by  a  spell.  The  thing 
was  still  coming  toward  them.  It  was  something  that  man 
could  not  control,  something  supernatural,  something  illogi- 
cal, contradictory  to  life.  The  white  shape  of  the  dog  was 
almost  at  their  feet  now.  Tom  groaned  feebly  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  arms.  When  the  dog  reached  the  steps  Ben  shut 
his  eyes  and  waited.  He  waited  ages  and  nothing  happened 
to  him.  Finally  he  opened  his  eyes  determined  to  look.  The 
dog  stood  still  looking  at  them.  Ben  stared  transfixed.  At 
length,  with  a  superhuman  effort  he  jerked  his  hand  to  the 
stone  at  Tom's  side.  Shakily  aiming,  he  threw  it  at  the  dog's 
head.  As  the  stone  fell,  the  little  white  dog  yelped.  It 
turned  and  ran  off  into  the  shadows. 

The  men  rose,  clutching  each  other,  and  staring  into  the 
darkness  where  it  had  disappeared. 

"We're  a  pretty  pair  of  fools !"  exclaimed  Ben,  finding  his 
voice,  "getting  scared  at  a  dog !  But  it  was  a  queer  coinci- 
dence." 

"Coincidence?  The  devil!  Doesn't  your  common  sense 
tell  you  that  was  nothing  but  a  plain  case  of  hallucination? 
We  were  just  thinking  so  hard  that  the  image  took  shape  in 
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our  minds.  Why,  there  isn't  a  spotlessly  white,  well-bred, 
little  dog  in  a  thousand  miles  of  this  place.  What  we  thought 
we  saw  was  one  of  those  dirty  Mexican  dogs,  but  I  tell  you 
we  simply  didn't  see  it  at  all." 

"Didn't  see  it,  eh  ?"  questioned  Ben.  He  had  struck  a 
match  and  was  bending  over  the  spot  where  the  dog  had  ap- 
peared. There  were  small  tracks  in  the  sand,  which  suddenly 
vanished  where  the  animal  had  disappeared  into  the  shade. 
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a  Poem 

Elizabeth  Carringtost  Eggleston 

When  the  cold  moon  has  climbed  to  its  summit, 
And  the  racing  clouds  speed  thru  the  sky, 
When  the  ice  on  the  pond  snaps  and  crackles, 
And  the  wind  goes  a'whistling  by 

Then  my  restless  soul  strains  at  its  leashes, 
It  chafes  at  the  presence  of  men, 
It  stifles  and  chokes  in  the  firelight, 
It  struggles — and  then  free  again. 

Alone  it  mounts  high  in  the  moonlight, 
It  rushes  on  free  with  the  blast, 
And  the  cold  is  a  glorious  bitter, 
And  the  clouds  roll  fast — more  fast! 

And  I  am  a  part  of  the  loneness, 

And  I  am  a  part  of  the  night, 

And  the  rushing  wind  flings  my  blast-torn  soul 

Far  thru  the  icy  height. 

And  then  comes  a  cold,  cold  quiet, 
The  clouds  are  all  scattered  away; 
My  rested  soul  seeks  its  home  again, 
And  the  frozen  earth  waits  for  the  day. 
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ami)at  £>t)all  Wit  2Do  jFor  £>ur 
Kflar  Cripples? 

Frances  Raiff,  '20 

NE  of  the  greatest  problems  of  reconstruction 
which  we  must  now  face  is  that  of  the  wounded 
soldier.  His  ultimate  recovery  and  his  return  to 
normal  living  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  pitiable  help- 
less thing,  is  our  responsibility.  He  has  fought 
bravely  and  successfully  for  his  country,  but  now 
he  has  a  far  harder  battle  to  fight  for  himself  and 
for  his  family!  During  the  heat  of  that  other  strug- 
gle, he  was  surrounded  by  his  comrades,  he  lost  him- 
self in  the  thrill  and  glory  of  the  fight.  During  the 
long,  slow  struggle  to  regain  his  strength,  to  find  his  new 
place  in  the  world,  he  must  be  surrounded  by  kindly  sympa- 
thy, he  must  not  lose  himself  in  self-pity  and  discouragement. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  made  as  nearly  physically  whole 
as  possible.  Then  he  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn 
a  trade  or  profession  at  which  he  can  make  good  in  spite  of 
his  handicap.  But  our  responsibility  does  not  end  there. 
When  the  crippled  soldier  is  overcome  with  depression  at  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  maimed  for  life,  is  it  enough  to  offer 
him  a  chance  to  work  and  be  independent  ?  May  he  not, 
despairing  of  ever  being  useful  again,  lack  the  will  to  con- 
quer his  handicap  and  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tunity? It  is  also  our  duty  to  help  him  to  develop  the  will 
to  learn,  the  will  to  make  himself  an  independent,  useful 
member  of  society. 

In  regard  to  our  first  responsibility,  the  Government  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  heal  the  soldier's  wounds,  to 
give  him  the  best  care  and  medical  attention  possible.    And 
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in  many  cases  the  cures  effected  seem  almost  miraculous.  The 
cripple  is  supplied  with  marvelous  mechanical  appliances 
to  replace  the  arms  or  legs  he  has  lost.  Between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Red  Cross  he  is  made  as  nearly  physically 
sound  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  him. 

Nevertheless,  in  thousands  of  cases,  the  mutile  can  no 
longer  pursue  the  occupation  at  which  he  earned  his  living 
before  the  war.  He  knows  no  other.  Something  must  be 
done  for  him  other  than  giving  him  his  pension  and  allowing 
him  to  sit  in  the  chimney-corner  of  the  home  maintained  by 
his  hard-working  wife  or  mother,  a  helpless  burden. 

Already  the  Government  has  begun  a  great  educational 
work  for  the  disabled  soldier.  The  Red  Cross  is  organizing 
departments  for  this  work  also.  Long  before  the  man  is  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  he  is  given  the  chance  to  acquire 
a  trade  or  profession.  At  his  very  bedside  he  can  be  trained 
to  fill  a  position  in  many  cases  superior  to  the  one  he  held 
before  the  war.  But  this  work  must  be  undertaken  on  a 
larger  scale,  must  be  thoroughly  organized.  The  Red  Cross 
has  appealed  to  the  women  of  this  country  to  volunteer  help 
in  this  vast  and  important  reconstruction  work.  Those  who 
are  incapable  of  being  teachers  can  aid  in  the  clerical  work, 
the  tabulation  and  investigation  of  cases.  A  plan  is  also  be- 
ing considered  for  organizing  women  to  discover  just  what 
the  man  truly  wants  to  learn,  his  secret  ambitions.  These 
women  would  have  no  official  capacity,  but  would  simply  be 
friends  to  the  men,  would  visit  them  and  talk  things  over 
with  them,  inspiring  in  them  the  desire  to  learn  to  hold  men's 
jobs,  finding  out  what  each  one  is  best  adapted  for  and  what 
he  really  wants  to  do. 

It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  consider  the  way  in  which 
Canada  has  been  dealing  with  this  problem,  successfully,  for 
three  years  and  more.  Since  conditions  in  her  case  more 
nearly  approximate  our  own  conditions  than  do  those  of  the 
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European  countries,  her  experience  will  be  more  valuable  to 
us.  An  account  of  Canada's  industrial  re-education  system, 
which  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  "Industrial 
Canada,"  tells  us  that  of  the  45,000  casualties  returned  to 
Canada,  approximately  ten  percent  cannot  resume  the  occu- 
pations in  which  they  were  engaged  when  they  enlisted.  The 
Re-establishment  Department  maintains  a  special  staff  of  in- 
terviewers who  investigate  the  case  of  every  casual  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  included  in  this  class.  "An 
order  in  council  provides  that  all  who  are  so  disabled  by  their 
war  injuries  as  to  be  unable  to  resume  their  pre-war  occupa- 
tions, are  entitled  to  be  trained  for  new  vocations.  The 
training  is  given  at  public  expense,  while  the  man  and  his 
family  are  maintained  through  an  established  scale  of  pay 
and  allowances,  based  approximately  on  military  pay  and  al- 
lowances, and  the  Patriotic  Fund  allowance."  After  the 
original  interviewer  has  decided  that  the  man  will  need  train- 
ing, a  medical  officer  confirms  the  report  from  a  purely  phys- 
ical standpoint.  "This  being  done,  the  veteran  is  brought  be- 
fore what  is  known  as  a  Disabled  Soldiers'  Training  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  a  suitable  new  occupation 

for  which  he  should  be  trained The  members  of  the 

Board  act  as  advisers  to  the  soldier.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Vocational  Officer  to  bring  to  the  conference  information  as 
to  the  possibilities  for  training.  The  Medical  Officer  states 
whether  or  not  the  man's  injuries  are  such  as  to  interfere 
with  the  movements  necessary  to  do  given  work.  The  busi- 
ness man  advises  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  likely  to  be 
permanency  of  employment  at  decent  wages  in  any  occupa- 
tions that  come  under  discussion Every  effort  is 

made  to  establish  confidential  friendly  relations  with  the  dis- 
abled man,  and  to  show  him  that  the  Board  has  his  interests 
at  heart."  The  greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  selection  is  a 
wise  one,  a  little  extra  expenditure  at  the  outset  being  more 
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than  worth  while,  in  the  light  of  the  money  wasted  if  train- 
ing is  given  in  a  trade  at  which  the  man  could  not  make 
good.  Also  false  starts  discourage  the  man  himself.  In  an- 
other important  consideration,  it  was  decided  at  the  very  be- 
ginning that  in  a  country  of  such  wide  extent  it  was  necessary 
that  the  men  be  trained  fairly  near  their  homes.  As  before 
stated,  Canada  has  found  her  method  successful.  On  August 
first,  1,081  men  had  received  their  training  and  gone  into 
employment,  and  1,990  were  then  receiving  training.  It 
would  be  wise  for  America  to  consider  Canada's  plan  in  de- 
tail. 

There  is  little  question  that  an  effective  plan  will  be 
worked  out  and  put  into  operation  and  that  every  soldier  who 
has  sacrificed  his  physical  soundness  for  his  country  will  be 
offered  training  under  the  supervision  of  the  foremost  voca- 
tional teachers  in  the  United  States,  for  the  job  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted.  But  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will 
accept  the  offer  of  this  training. 

Surgeon-general  Gorgas  says  that  the  degree  to  which  a 
crippled  soldier  can  be  made  useful  depends  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  his  state  of  mind.  This  state  of  mind  usually  reflects 
that  of  the  people — especially  the  women — nearest  him. 
When  he  awakens  to  a  consciousness  that  he  is  a  cripple  for 
life,  if  the  women  of  his  family,  if  his  friends,  pity  him  and 
offer  him  monetary  help,  he  will  soon  sink  to  a  state  of  help- 
lessness and  inertia  which  will  make  him  indeed  pitiable.  He 
cannot  recover  and  make  himself  capable  of  battling  with  life 
unless  his  women-folk  encourage  him  with  stimulating  sym- 
pathy and  a  firm  but  kindly  insistence  that  he  help  himself. 
This  is  our  third  and  most  personal  duty  toward  the  wounded 
soldier. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  this  "making  our  mutiles  vic- 
tors rather  than  victims."  Within  ourselves,  however,  we  are 
gradually  developing  a  new  psychology  toward  the  cripple. 
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and  in  the  process  are  coming  to  realize  that  he  also  has  de- 
veloped a  new  attitude  toward  life.  But  unfortunately  he  is 
frequently  groping  in  the  dark,  discouraged,  helpless,  and  it 
is  for  us  to  strive  persistently  to  help  him  to  understand  his 
new  self.  Let  us  use  our  love  and  affection  to  strengthen  our 
cripples,  rather  than  to  weaken  them.  Let  us  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  wounded  men  whom  we  know,  learn  to  understand 
their  state  of  mind  and  encourage  them  to  make  the  very 
most  possible  out  of  their  lives. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  begin  with  the  man  unless  we  also  edu- 
cate his  family  and  friends  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
their  part  in  his  recovery.  "The  soldier  who  accepts  the  maud- 
lin sympathy  of  his  women-folk  soon  ceases  to  be  a  war 
hero,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  tragedy 
is  not  of  his  own  making,  but  lies  absolutely  with  the  women 
who  discouraged  him  with  foolish  pity  and  gifts  of  money." 
Let  us  spread  the  gospel  of  the  new  psychology.  Let  us  con- 
vince others  of  the  necessity  of  this  better  attitude  toward  the 
men.  If  one  knows  of  some  cripple  who  has  made  a  success  of 
his  life,  one  should  tell  the  wives  and  mothers  of  other 
mutiles  how  he  overcame  his  tremendous  difficulties.  They 
should  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of  cheerful 
help.  It  may  be  slow  work,  but  the  results  will  be  worth  far 
more  than  all  the  efforts  we  can  put  forth.  "There  are  no 
war  cripples  in  America." 
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Stuart  Case,  '22 

Definition  of  Mucker: — Man  who  fills  cars  with  broken 
ore  in  the  depths  of  a  mine. 

)N  a  small  mining  camp  of  the  West  an  insignificant 
little  Serbian  mucker  earned  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing, supported  a  large  and  growing  family,  and 
was  generally  content  with  his  small  world  and 
his  adopted  land. 
Then  rumors  of  trouble  in  his  far-off  mother  country, 
tales  of  horror,  destruction  and  death,  came  to  him.  The 
Hun  was  occupying  the  territory  around  his  almost  for- 
gotten birth-place,  and  his  old  friends  were  starving  and 
fighting  at  Home. 

His  pick-axe  swung  less  cheerfully,  his  jolly  face  became 
anxious,  the  happy  light  of  a  man  content  in  doing  his  day's 
work  well,  left  his  face,  and  the  poor  little  Serbian  became  a 
harassed,  miserable  man.  What  could  he  do  for  his  Mother- 
land ?  Nothing  !  He  must  stay  there  and  be  comfortable  while 
his  brothers  fought  and  died  in  far-off  Serbia. 

Early  one  morning  the  mine  superintendent  was  surprised 
in  his  office  by  a  vigorous  and  husky  Serbian  woman,  tall, 
broad-shouldered  and  muscular,  who  asked  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, with  many  gesticulations,  that  she  be  given  her  "hus- 
band's job.  She  be  ver'  good  muckess,  her  hard  worker, 
she  know  and  her  works,  works,  all  da'  day  long — yes  ?" 

Disgruntled,  but  in  bad  need  of  a  worker,  the  superin- 
tendent engaged  her  on  trial.  In  this  way,  the  brave,  patri- 
otic wife  and  mother  took  her  husband's  place  and  released 
him  for  the  front  "to  go  an'  save  de  ol'  contri',"  as  she  seri- 
ously believed  he  would  do. 
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Two  long  years  she  worked,  loading  ore  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth.  Never  once  did  she  complain,  though  her  heart  was 
heavy,  for  she  had  received  no  word  from  Ivan  for  three 
months. 

One  day  the  superintendent  received  a  letter  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  "Hospital  Headquarters,"  saying  that,  "One, 
Ivan  Sergovitch,  former  employee,  was  wounded  and  on  his 
way  home  via  the  Western  Pacific.  Please  arrange  to  have 
him  met." 

But  the  matter  needed  no  arranging,  for  the  camp  turned 
out  in  force,  with  the  famous  Mizpah  Band,  and  all  the  patri- 
otic orders  and  clubs  in  a  rejoicing,  welcoming  parade.  No 
one  knew  who  Ivan  Sergovitch  was,  but  it  was  enough  that 
he  had  fought  and  been  wounded  for  his  country. 

When  the  train  finally  pulled  into  the  station  and  a  man 
in  uniform  stood  on  the  platform,  supported  by  crutches, 
anxiously  searching  the  crowds  of  staring  faces  for  his  own 
wife  and  babies,  a  cry  of  joy  was  heard  and  the  stalwart 
muckess  rushed  forward  and  took  voluble  possession  of  her 
Ivan. 

Then  to  add  to  the  jubilation  and  confusion,  the  mine 
whistles  and  town  sirens  all  blew  in  unison,  the  band  played 
"America"  and  the  "Serbian  National  Anthem,"  and  the 
crowds  hurrahed  and  cheered  and  shouted,  "Sergovitch !  Ser- 
govitch! Three  cheers  for  Sergovitch!"  Then  everyone 
looked  at  everyone  else  and  cried  a  little  and  laughed  a  lot 
and  tried  to  get  a  peep  at  the  hero  of  the  hour,  for  on  his 
breast  he  wore  the  shining  "Cross  of  Honor."  A  chorus  of 
"How  did  you  get  it,  Ivan  ?  What  did  you  do  V  was  answered 
by  a  puzzled  shrug  and  "I  don'  know,  sir,  by  gar.  I  tink  I 
was  diggin'  a  tunnel  and  I  hit  a  beeg  dip  in  de  vein  and  dere 
sat  a  boonch  of  dem  dam,  Boche,  an'  I  first  shotted  'em, 
blowed  'em  out  with  de  dynamite,  dat's  all.  An'  de  next  ting 
I  wake  up  in  a  nice  clean  hospital  and  dey  gif  to  me  dis." 
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He  looked  in  admiration  at  his  gleaming  cross.  Then  he 
awkwardly  took  it  off  and  pinned  it  on  his  wife's  coarse  dress 
and  said  in  a  choked  voice,  "But  it  belong  to  her.  Her  muck 
and  let  me  go  help  and  she  gonna  wear  it,  yes  ?" 


►F    >¥    •i* 


Sarah  A.  McFall,  '22 

Cachew !     Cachew !     Cachew ! 
Bet  you  are  gettin'  the  "Flu." 

Got  a  pain — ? 

Can't  tell  where — ? 

Rode  on  a  train — ? 

All  the  way  here —  % 

In  September — ? 

What's  your  name — ? 

Can't  remember — ? 
Poor  little  patient  with  the  "Flu," 
Here's  some  Aspirine,  Aspirine,  Aspirine, 
Aspirine  all  for  you, 
And  some  blankets,  blankets,  blankets, 
Blankets  for  your  bed, 
To  sweat,  sweat,  sweat  the  pain  from  your  head. 
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Two  art  students  were  copying  a  rich  and  rare  old  mas- 
ter. Both  had  labored  long  and  carefully.  The  copies 
were  very  exact  as  to  perspective  and  proportion,  but  one 
was  only  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman  looking  down  at 
a  lovely  child  which  she  held  in  her  arms,  while  on  the  other 
canvas  the  Madonna  looked  down  upon  her  child  in  love  and 
wonder  and  adoration.  The  second  student  had  portrayed  not 
only  the  line  movement  but  the  feeling  of  the  artist.  There 
was  a  radiance  about  the  face  and  figure  even  in  the  ex- 
quisitely modelled  hands  of  the  Madonna  which  made  one 
feel  the  glory  of  motherhood.  Beside  this  the  other  picture, 
though  beautiful,  appeared  to  be  only  a  flat  decorative  mural 
painting.  The  tone  of  the  latter  was  dead  and  lifeless  be- 
side the  rich  hues  of  the  master.  The  canvas  of  the  other  stu- 
dent was  aglow  with  life  and  color,  even  the  shadows  were 
warm  and  luminous.  And  the  first  student  wondered  why 
those  who  passed  paused  a  moment  to  exclaim  over  the 
beauty  of  her  picture,  but  stopped  breathless  with  admiration 
before  the  faultless  copy  of  the  other. 

But  we  who  watched  saw  the  difference.  Some  one  more 
reflective  than  the  rest  remarked  that  the  two  copies  were 
characteristic  of  two  different  attitudes  toward  life — the 
old  master  representing  life.  Some  never  see  the  real  beauty, 
the  color  and  the  feeling  of  life.  They  look  always  upon  the 
exterior,  never  piercing  to  the  heart  of  things.  They  never 
see  that  suffering  and  sorrow  often  precede  joy  and  hap- 
piness. 
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Shadows  are  full  of  purple  and  gold,  but  some  folks  see 
only  the  gray. 


Why  is  it  that  some  people  object  to  telling  their  ages? 
This  reticence  is  usually  charged  to  women  rather  than  to 
men,  but  yet  we  hear  occasionally  of  some  member  of  the  so- 
called  stronger  sex  who  tries  to  edge  away  from  the  ques- 
tion. And  who  has  not  heard  some  "jolly  good  fellow"  who 
sees  the  four-score  years  and  ten  mark  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer,  but  who  still  likes  to  be  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
"boys,"  stoutly  declare  as  he  eyes  his  wife's  gray  hair  sig- 
nificantly, "A  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks,  but  a  man  is  as 
old  as  he  feels." 

But  it  is  really  not  so  much  how  one  looks  or  feels,  as  how 
one  has  lived  that  matters.  Only  the  criminal,  the  lazy  or  the 
insipid  need  hesitate  to  tell  their  ages.  The  man  or  woman 
who  can  look  back  over  years  of  work  well  done  may  be 
proud  to  acknowledge  them.  Gray  hairs  are  honorable  when 
one  has  grown  old  in  useful  service  for  his  fellowmen. 
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Owing  to  the  Flu  epidemic,  athletics  was  a  little  late  get- 
ting started  last  fall,  and  for  this  reason,  all  of  the  out-door 
games  in  basket-ball  and  hockey  have  not  been  played  off  in 
their  regular  seasons.  The  in-door  series  of  basket-ball  was 
played,  however,  resulting  in  two  victories  for  the  Junior- 
Freshman  team  over  the  Senior-Sophomore  team,  (21-12) 
and  (16-13)  respectively,  and  two  victories  for  the  Varsity 
team  over  the  Junior-Freshman  team  (35-23)  and  (24-18) 
respectively. 

Two  hockey  games  were  played  off  in  the  fall,  the  Junior- 
Freshman  team  defeating  the  Senior-Sophomore  team  on 
both  occasions  (8-0)  and  (4-1).  The  games  between  the 
Varsity  team  and  the  Junior-Freshman  team  are  scheduled 
to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  ground  permits. 

Before  Christmas  it  was  found  that  several  girls  had  ac- 
cumulated enough  points  to  be  awarded  their  "S.  B.'s"  and 
quite  a  few  their  class  numerals.  The  girls  receiving  let- 
ters were:  Florence  Freeman,  Rosanne  Gilmore  and  Ellen 
Wolf  (S.  B.  and  two  stripes).  Those  who  received  their  class 
numerals  were :  Gwendolyn  Barret,  Helen  Bishop,  Ruth  Hul- 
burd,  Ida  Massie,  Nancy  Hanna,  Fanny  Ellsworth,  Ethel 
Wilson,  Stella  Gwynn,  Lillias  Shepherd. 

Saturday,  April  12,  is  set  aside  for  Field  Day,  and  prac- 
tice in  the  gym  is  now  in  progress.  After  vacation  we  shall 
have  regular  out-door  practice.   We  hope  to  make  Field  Day 
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this  year  a  record-breaking  affair  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Sweet  Briar  holds  one  inter-collegiate  record  (the  hop,  step 
and  jump),  so  we  should  try  to  live  up  to  our  reputation  and 
break  some  others.  Everyone  is  urged  to  come  ont  and  try 
for  one  event,  at  least.  Even  though  you  think  you  can't 
do  it,  you  may  surprise  yourself,  and  besides  each  event  en- 
tered gives  you  one  point,  regardless  of  how  you  may  come 
out.  Ten  practices  are  required  of  everyone  who  enters  any 
event  on  Field  Day,  so  be  careful  not  to  overcut  gym. 

The  tennis  courts  will  be  ready  for  use  after  Spring  va- 
cation, and  the  tournaments  will  be  started  soon  afterwards. 
The  lower  tennis  courts,  down  by  the  hockey  field,  will  be 
put  in  condition  for  use,  and  girls  may  play  tennis  on  these 
courts  in  their  bloomers. 

Baseball,  too,  will  be  played  after  Spring  vacation,  so  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  sport  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  out  and  show  what  they  can  do,  and  have  a  fine  time 
doing  it.  So,  although  it  was  a  little  late  starting,  athletics 
in  nearly  all  its  forms  is  now  in  full  swing  and  wants  every- 
one at  Sweet  Briar  to  fall  in  and  keep  step  with  it. 

4*    <¥    + 

Dramatic  il5ctes 

K.  Taylor 

The  Dramatic  season  at  Sweet  Briar,  like  everything  else 
this  year,  was  forced  to  open  late  on  account  of  the  influenza 
epidemic.  However,  the  first  play,  "Secret  Service,"  by 
William  Gillette,  given  by  the  old  members  of  "Paint  and 
Patches,"  quite  made  up  for  its  tardiness  by  its  success. 
"Secret  Service"  was  extremely  well  cast,  and  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  production  put  forth  her  best  efforts  to  make 
the  performance  a  credit  to  Dramatics. 
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"Paint  and  Patches"  feels  that  it  has  some  excellent  dra- 
matic material  in  the  new  girls  taken  in  this  year.  They  are 
in  the  Kippler  chapter,  Selma  Brandt,  Josephine  Bell,  Cath- 
erine Cardes,  Burd  Dickson,  Alice  Early,  Panny  Ellsworth, 
Elizabeth  Eggleston,  Eleanor  Flonrnay,  Mary  Julia  Hock- 
man,  Isabel  Goke,  Margaret  Mierke,  Gratia  Sanborn,  Eliza- 
beth Shoop,  Prances  Simpson,  and  Ada  Tyler. 

In  the  Merry  Jester  chapter,  Gwendolyn  Barrett,  Mary  Ga. 
Boileaux,  Stella  Gwynn,  Sadie  Evans,  Frances  Jordan,  Mary 
Klumph,  Faith  Wengel,  Stanley  Miller,  Marion  Shafer, 
Madeline  Shidler,  Isabel  Virden,  Marion  Walker,  Gertrude 
Whitmore  and  Isabel  Wood. 

Although  the  Dramatic  season  was  slow  in  starting  this 
year,  "Paint  and  Patches"  has  several  treats  now  in  store  for 
its  audiences.  The  Merry  Jesters  and  Ripplers  are  each  at 
work  on  a  new  play  and  several  class  performances  are  also 
promised  us,  while  the  Final  Play  is  always  looked  forward 
to  as  the  most  spectacular  production  of  the  year. 


Secret  ^ertoice 

General  Randolph Vivian  Thompson 

Mrs.  Varney   Dorothy  ISTeal 

Edith  Varney Marjorie  Abraham 

Wilfred  Varney Rhoda  Allen 

Caroline  Wilford Mildred  Ellis 

Lewis  Dumont Mary  Jones  Nixon 

Henry  Dumont Josephine  O'Hara 

Mr.  Benton  Arrelsford Florence  Ives 

Martha Mildred  Thompson 

Jonas Stanley  Miller 

Lieut.  Maxwell Frances  Helmwick 

A  Sergeant Florence  Freeman 

Rosanne  Gilmore 

Katherine  Block 
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15.  am.  C.  X 

The  officers  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  newly  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year  are  as  follows : 

President   Florence  Ives 

Student  Field  Representative  (Annual  Member) 

Marion  Shafer 

Vice-President Ellmyra  Pennypacker 

Secretary Selma  Brandt 

Treasurer Margaret  Zabriskie 

THE  MUSICAL  COMEDY 

The  Musical  Comedy,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  So- 
cial Committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  was  enjoyably  different 
from  our  previous  attempts  along  this  line.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  have  a  change  from  the  ever  present  war  topic  and 
the  performance  was  charmingly  professional  in  the  total 
lack  of  local  color.  In  fact,  we  all  agreed  that  "Bluff"  was  a 
very  near  approach  to  a  Broadway  success. 

The  chorus  was  well  drilled,  and  with  its  excellent  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  made  an  effective  background  for  the  prin- 
cipals. Miss  Helen  Beeson  made  an  ideal  leading  man  and 
seldom  has  such  an  ovation  been  accorded  at  Sweet  Briar  as 
Miss  Beeson  received  on  her  entrance  as  "Steve  Blair."  She 
was  admirably  supported  by  Miss  Fritzi  Virden  as  the 
charming  heroine,  Constance  Jordan.  The  comedy  parts 
were  carried  off  to  perfection  by  Miss  Florence  Freeman  and 
Ruth  Fiske. 

The  most  popular  feature  of  the  performance  was  the 
novel  dance  by  Miss  Beeson  and  Miss  Blanks. 
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Wednesday,  November  27 : 

Juniors  give  circus  in  the  gym. 

Thursday,  November  28: 

Thanksgiving  Day.  We  eat.  We  eat  again.  Party  held  in 
the  gym.  because  the  weather  prevents  us  from  going  to 
the  Walkers.' 

Thursday,  December  5 : 

Miss  McVea  announces  that  vacation  starts  December  13, 
instead  of  December  20,  as  scheduled.   Whoops  of  joy ! 

Friday,  December  6 : 

We  have  a  piano  concert  by  Marvin  Maazel.  Invitations 
given  to  new  members  of  dramatics. 

Sunday,  December  8 : 
Christmas  Carol  service. 

Tuesday,  December  10 : 

Carrie  Sharpe  elected  president  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 
Wednesday,  December  11 : 

New  Merry  Jesters  eat  the  Holy  Worm. 
Friday,  December  13 : 

We  depart. 
Sunday,  January  5 : 

We  return. 
Monday,  January  6 : 

Miss  Guion  leaves  for  "Somewhere  in  France."  First 
issue  of  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  appears. 
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Friday,  January  17: 

Miss  McVea  entertains  the  Juniors  at  the  Tea  House.  Con- 
gressman Chandler  addresses  us. 

Saturday,  January  18: 

Old  members  of   "Paint    and   Patches"    present    "Secret 
Service." 

Monday,  January  27: 
Enter  despair. 

Friday,  January  31 : 
Quarantine  lifted. 

Saturday,  February  1 : 

Exit  despair — Enter  sleep.    "Sandy"  pays  us  a  visit.  Sen- 
iors serenade  "Sandy"  after  lights. 

Monday,  February  3 : 

Second  semester  formally  opened.    Miss  Smith  arrives  to 
take  Miss  Heub's  place. 

Tuesday,  February  4: 

Corinne  Loney  elected  House  President  of  Carson  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Friday,  February  7: 

New  Eipplers  put  through  the  acid  test. 

Tuesday,  February  11 : 

We  enjoy  a  concert  by  Madam  Gertrude  Auld. 

Friday,  February  14: 

Seniors  give  Valentine  Party  in  the  gym. 

Saturday,  February  15 : 

University  of  Virginia  Glee  and  Dramatic  Club  gives  a 
performance. 

Wednesday,  February  19 : 

Varsity  Basket-ball  team  gives  a   supper   at   Amherst   to 
Junior-Freshman  Basket-ball  team. 
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Friday,  February  21 : 

Freshmen  give  a  cabaret  party  in  the  refectory  to  the  Jun- 
iors.  Helen  Johnston  elected  president  of  Student  Gov- 
ernment for  1919-20. 
Monday,  February  24: 

Florence  Ives  elected  president  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  1919-20. 
Tuesday,  February  25 : 

We  enjoy  a  talk  by  Hamlin  Garland  on  "Literary  Men  I 
Have  Known." 
Wednesday,  February  26 : 

Dramatic  Association  elections  held,  resulting  as  follows : 
President,  Catherine    Taylor;    Vice-President,    Rhoda 
Allen ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Stanly  Miller. 
Friday,  February  28 : 

Helen  Johnston  elected  May  Queen. 
Saturday,  March  1 : 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  presents  Musical  Comedy,  "Bluff." 
Saturday,  March  8 : 

Madam  Scruger  plays  the  violin  for  us  and  tells  us  of  her 
experiences  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse  in  Belgium. 
Tuesday,  March  11: 

Ruth  Hulburd  elected    Vice-President    of    Athletics    for 
1919-20. 
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ALUMNI 
NOTES 


Eleanor  Smith,  '18,  has  come  back  to  Sweet  Briar  to  take 
charge  of  the  Home  Economics  Department. 

Olive  and  Leona  Burton  are  attending  the  Denishawn 
School  of  Dancing  and  have  both  acted  in  several  films. 

Ellen  Hayes,  '14,  is  teaching  at  the  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Dorothy  Neal,  '19,  is  taking  a  business  course  in  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Beatrice  Henry  is  attending  the  University  of  California. 

Katherine  Kemp  has  received  her  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Grace  Mountcastle  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Snowden  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Alma  Sinsel  is  teaching  near  Boise,  Idaho. 

Frances  Pennypacker,  '15,  has  gone  to  Atlanta  to  take  a 
position  as  laboratory  technician. 

Isabel  Hanna  is  in  training  at  the  University  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Cora  Garrett  will  graduate  this  year  from  Randolph  Ma- 
con Woman's  College. 

Harriet  Evans,  '15,  is  going  to  New  York  to  accept  a  po- 
sition there. 

Margaret  Wensley,  Helen  Sackett  and  Dorothy  Nelson  are 
attending  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Bessie  Malone  is  head  librarian  of  the  East  Texas  State 
Normal  College. 

Winifred  Benson  is  at  a  convent  in  New  Orleans. 
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Cilia  Guggenheimer,  '18,  is  doing  canteen  work  in  Lynch- 
burg. 

Gertrude  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  Motor  Corps  in  Rock- 
ford,  111. 

Margaret  Petritz  is  attending  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Lieutenant  Peyton  Randolph  Evans  has  returned  from 
France  and  he  and  Mrs.  Evans  (Janette  Eitzhugh)  and  little 
son,  will  make  their  home  in  Amherst,  Ya. 

Louise  Case  is  an  analytical  chemist  for  the  Crowell-Mur- 
rey  Drug  Company. 

Helen  Shepherd  is  at  the  Northwestern  University. 

Christine  G.  Schwindt  has  announced  her  engagement  to 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  Hassell  Hicks  of  Danville. 

Winnie  Krause  is  studying  nursing  in  New  York. 

Rachel  Walker  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  W. 
A.  Dye  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Reginald  Henry  (Jane  Byrd  Ruffin)  a 
daughter,  Eeb.  20,  1919. 

Mary  DeLong  was  married  recently  to  Captain  Benjamin 
McKnight  of  the  regular  army. 

Edna  Sloan  is  continuing  her  studies  at  the  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

Yirginia  Hatch  is  teaching  at  Hindman,  Ky. 

Major  Mason  Cooke  died  suddenly  after  a  short  illness, 
leaving  a  wife  (Antoinette  Camp  Cooke,  '16)  and  little 
daughter,  Antoinette. 

Mag  McYey,  '18,  Mary  Barber,  Mildred  Meek,  Eliza- 
beth Baldwin  and  Nell  McCaa  have  been  visiting  us  this 
year. 
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Current  Ctoents 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  Current  Events  to  have  each 
class  take  charge  of  a  meeting  of  the  club  in  their  turn.  This 
plan  was  put  into  action  with  discussions  of  The  Events  of 
the  Week  given  by  six  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  on 
Tuesday,  December  10. 

The  Sophomore  Class  led  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  night, 
March  11.  The  subject  was  Bolshevism.  One  member  gave 
Bolshevism  in  America,  another  talked  on  Bolshevism  in 
Germany,  and  another  gave  Bolshevism  in  Russia.  Then  the 
events  of  the  week  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Dew  talked  to  the  students  and  faculty  about  the 
Peace  Council.  This  came  under  the  auspices  of  Current 
Events.  He  gave  the  reasons  for  the  importance  of  a  league 
between  nations. 

Current  Events  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Miss  Lou 
Belle  Catesby  Jones,  a  well-known  reader  from  Richmond, 
on  Friday  night,  February  28.  In  introducing  her,  Miss 
Johnston  stated  that  Current  Events  believed  that  current 
literature  was  as  important  as  any  other  current  topic.  For 
this  reason  they  had  Miss  Jones,  who  read  some  of  Lord  Dun- 
sany's  plays.  After  telling  us  a  little  about  the  dramatist  and 
giving  his  characteristics,  she  read  "The  Last  Silk  Hat," 
"The  Golden  Doom"  and  "The  Tents  of  the  Arabs." 
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Maejorie  Abraham,  Editor 

"Conie  upstairs  and  let  me  wash  your  hands,"  said  Mother. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  up,"  wailed  Alice. 

"Let  her  wash  them  down  here,"  called  Grandma,  "she 
can  do  it  just  as  well." 

"No,"  her  mother  said  firmly,  "I  want  her  to  come  up 
with  me." 

Alice  came  as  slowly  as  possible. 

"Oh,"  she  howled,  turning  a  tearful  face  to  her  mother, 
"why  don't  you  obey  your  mother?" 


The  teacher  told  her  pupils  that  the  affix  "stan'meant  "the 
place  of." 

"Thus,"  she  observed,  "we  have  Afghanistan — the  place  of 
Afghan ;  also  Hindustan — the  place  of  Hindus.  Can  any  of 
you  give  another  example  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  George  Parks,  "I  can.  Umbrella-stan — the 
place  for  umbrellas." 


Charles  phoned  Marie  one  morning — "May  I  come  around 
a  while?"  he  asked. 

"Sorry,  but  I  have  the  dressmaker,  and  I  can't  see  you." 
"Oh,"  he  drawled,  "then  things  are  altered." 


Widower — "I  suppose  that  when  you  recall  what  a  hand- 
some man  yonr  first  husband  was,  you  wouldn't  consider  me 
for  a  minute  ?" 
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Widow — "Oh,  yes,  I  would.  But  I  wouldn't  consider  you 
for  a  second." 

Absence  (from  class)  makes  the  marks  grow  rounder. 

The  time  may  come, 
The  time  may  go, 
But  where  it  goes  to 
I  do  not  know ! 

"Grandpa,"  said  Ethel,  "I  need  your  advice  about  some- 
thing. I  have  only  five  dollars  to  spend  on  Blanche's  wedding 
present,  and  I  want  something  that  looks  twice  as  much  as 
that.   What  do  you  suggest  ?" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "after  considering  the  high  cost  of 
living,  I  should  buy  five  dollars'  worth  of  rice  and  boil  it." 

Carrie  Sharpe  was  explaining  to  her  mother  that  at  Sweet 
Briar,  when  one  goes  in  swimming,  she  usually  wears  an 
"Annette." 

In  an  adjoining  room  sat  Carrie's  father,  who  did  not  hear 
distinctly  what  his  daughter  said.  In  a  shocked  voice  he 
called  to  her — 

"Do  you  mean  when  you  go  in  swimming  you  wear  noth- 
ing more  than  a  hair  net  ?" 

Judge  Clark  presided  over  the  court  the  day  his  son  George 
tried  his  very  first  case. 

George  in  desperation  began  his  speech  in  the  following 
way: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — and  you,  too,  Papa." 

Dr.  Harley  to  Marion  Shaf  er : 

"Young  lady — what  are  doing  out  of  bed?" 

M.  S. — "I — I — I  just  got  out  to  tuck  myself  in." 
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Mattie  to  Louise — "I'll  trade  last  with  you." 
Louise— "Well  ?" 

Mattie — "Someone  said  there  was  something  so  dove-like 
about  you." 

Louise — "Is  that  so?" 

Mattie — "Yes,  they  said  you  were  pigeon-toed." 

Johnnie  had  brought  home  a  fine  report  in  spelling  for 
several  weeks.  Soon,  however,  he  began  to  bring  in  returns 
showing  misses  of  five  and  six  out  of  ten. 

"How's  this,  Johnnie?"  asked  the  dad. 

"It's  the  teacher's  fault." 

"How  could  it  be  the  teacher's  fault?" 

"Why,  she  moved  the  boy  that  sat  next  to  me." 

Little  William  would  first  look  in  the  mirror  and  then  look 
at  his  papa.   Finally  he  said: 

"Papa,  who  made  me?" 

"God  made  you,  Willie,"  said  Papa. 

"Papa,  who  made  you  ?" 

"God  made  me,  too,  Willie." 

William  looked  at  the  mirror  again  and  then  at  his  papa 
and  said: 

"Papa,  God's  doing  better  work  here  lately,  isn't  He?" 

I  heard  Penny  say,  "I'm  reading  the  'Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  and  I  think  it's  the  funniest  thing  I've  seen  in  many 
a  day." 

And  I  heard  E.  Elkins  ask,  "What  magazine  is  it  in?" 

"Dreadfully  shocking — dreadfully !" 

"What?" 

"Jo  O'Hara  appeared  in  a  Union  suit  in  the  play." 
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"Dear  God/'  prayed  little  Edith,  "please  make  Chicago 
the  capital  of  Illinois." 

"Why,  child,"  exclaimed  Mother  when  Edith  had  finished, 
"why  did  yon  say  that?" 

"Becanse,"  explained  the  little  girl,  "I  made  it  that  way 
in  my  examination  today." 

"Are  you  the  same  young  man  to  whom  I  gave  some  war- 
Dread  I  baked  at  the  Charity  Fair  ?" 

"~No,  and  what's  more,  the  doctor  says  I  never  will  he." 

Miss  McLaws — "Who  can  tell  me  where  the  figures  of 
Eamesis  II.  are?" 

Voice  from  the  rear — "On  the  oesophagus." 

There  was  a  young  chemistry  tough, 

While  mixing  some  confounded  stuff, 

Put  a  match  to  the  vial, 

And  after  a  while, 

We  found  his  front  teeth  and  a  cuff. 

"Dad,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  money  to  buy  that 
ukulele  right  away.  There's  going  to  be  a  war  tax  on  mu- 
sical instruments." 

"Don't  worry,  my  dear,  a  ukulele  is  not  a  musical  instru- 
ment." 

Notice  on  bulletin  board — "Missing  from  the  library — 'A 
Pair  of  Green  Stockings.'  "   Be  more  careful,  Miss  Brown ! 

The  teacher  was  giving  small  Bobbie  a  grammar  lesson. 
"An  abstract  noun,"  she  said,  "is  the  name  of  something  you 
can  think  of  but  cannot  touch.  Can  you  give  me  an  example  ?" 

"Yes'm — a  red-hot  poker." 
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"Do  you  like  tea?"  she  asked  him. 

"Yes,  but  I  like  the  next  letter  better/'  said  he. 

The  Wellesby  News  gives  the  following  as  a  handbook  to 
students  of  Bible  I. : 

A.  Where  was  tennis  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 

B.  When  David  played  in  Saul's  court. 

A.  When  was  baseball  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 

B.  When  Rachel  rattled  the  pitcher. 

A.  Why  couldn't  they  play  cards  on  the  Ark? 

B.  Because  Noah  sat  on  the  deck. 

A.  What  did  Adam  and  Eve  do  when  they  departed 
from  Eden? 

B.  Raised  Cain. 

Miss  Johnson,  our  central,  is  a  very  pretty  girl  and  quite 
popular." 

"A  telephone  belle,  eh  ?" 

Mr.  ISTewlywed — "Did  you  sew  the  button  on  my  coat, 
darling  ?" 

Mrs.  Newlywed — "ISTo,  love,  I  couldn't  find  a  button,  so 
I  sewed  up  the  button  hole." 

Flo — "Those  are  pretty  tough-looking  patent-leather  shoes 
you  have  on." 

Willie — "They  were  all  right  originally,  but  the  patent 
on  them  has  expired." 

Stood  a  Turk  on  the  roof  of  his  harem, 
Said  a  gunner  from  Britain,  "I'll  scare  'im !" 
So  he  fired  a  shell, 
Did  it  hit  the  Turk  ?   Well, 
His  widows  ran  out,  harum  scarum ! 
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Mr.  Goode  in  English  II.  was  discussing  the  poetry  of 
Robert  Burns.  "Is  there  anyone  in  the  class,"  he  asked, 
"who  can  tell  me  which  poem  of  Burns'  best  depicts  his  boy- 
hood life?" 

Voice  from  rear — "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Evening  Post." 

Dr.  Harly  to  Freshman — "Now,  how  did  you  get  that 
cold?" 

Fresh — "From  drinking  out  of  a  damp  glass,  I  think." 

"Can  you  tell  me,  Johnnie,  what  shingles  were  first  used 
for?" 

"Yes'm,"  modestly  answered  Johnnie,  "but  I'd  rather  not." 

It  isn't  that  I  am  a  horrid  girl  with  an  underfed  disposition ; 

It's  just  the  thought, 

The  haunting  thought 
Of  that  sorrowing,  borrowing  subject  that's  taught, 
To  the  students  of  composition. 

On  the  morning  of  convocation  for   the    second    semester 
the  following  schedule  appeared  on  the  bulletin  board : 
"Biology— B.  L. 
"English  II.— Room  21. 
"Psychology — Room  32. 
But  look  where  the  following  met : 
"Bible  I.— H.E.L. 

He — "You  are  the  very  breath  of  my  life." 
She — "Why  don't  you  hold  your  breath?" 

A  jazzband  uses  lots  of  wind  but  produces  little  air. 

Why  do  the  Germans  spell  Kulture  with  a  K  ? 
Because  the  Allies  control  the  seas. 
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There  was  a  young  lady  named  Perkins, 

Who  had  a  great  fondness  for  gherkins ; 

She  went  to  a  tea, 

And  ate  twenty-three, 

Which  pickled  her  internal  workings. 

"Did  you  ever  wonder  just  why  it  is  that  words  have 
roots  ?" 

"No— why?" 

"So  that  the  language  can  grow." 

There  are  meters  of  accent  and  meters  of  tone, 
But  the  best  of  all  meters  is  to   meet  her    alone. 

"And  just  what  do  you  mean  by  a  'grass'  widow?" 
"A  woman  whose  husband  died  with  hay  fever." 

CLASS  STONES 

Freshman Emerald 

Sophomore Blarney  Stone 

Junior Grindstone 

Senior^ Tombstone 

Esther  Hill,  who  hails  from  the  "Show  Me"  state,  jour- 
neyed into  Lynchburg  to  do  some  shopping. 

A  kindly  intentioned  but  extremely  talkative  saleslady 
who  had  not  understood  that  Esther  was  from  Sweet  Briar, 
on  hearing  her  mention  St.  Louis,  inquired  with  interest 
"And  where  do  you  live,  my  dear  ?" 

"In  Missouri,"  replied  Esther  proudly. 

"My  goodness !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  woman,  "You've 
come  a  long  way  to  do  your  shopping." 
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College  Directory 


OFFICEES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

President Dr.  Emilie  Watts  McVea 

Treasurer  and  Business  Manager Mr.  Wm,  B.  Dew 

STUDENT  GOVEENMENT  ASSOCIATION 

President _ ..Isabel  Wood 

Vice-President _ _ Dorothy   Wallace 
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Treasurer „ _ _ _ _._ Florence  Ives 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Caroline  Sharp  Catherine  Towne  Ida  Massie 

Ehoda  Allen  Sarah  Fowler 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHEISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

President „ _ Dorothy  Neal 

Vice-President Elmyra  Pennypacker 

Secretary _ _ „_ Florence  Ives 

Treasurer _ Eozanne  Gilmore 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

President Florence  Freeman 

Vice-President Nancy  P.  Hanna 
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Chairman Helen  Johnson 
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Do  you  want  to  be  a  business  woman  after  you  have 
finished  college,  and  not  know  just  how  to  go  about  it  ?  Or  a 
laboratory  assistant  in  industrial  chemistry,  or  a  doctor,  or  a 
nurse,  or  a  social  worker?  All  these  occupations  and  many 
others  are  welcoming  college  women  with  open  doors  in  this 
day  of  opportunity. 

Sweet  Briar  students  who  are  interested  in  taking  up  lines 
of  work  other  than  teaching,  are  invited  to  consult  the  Bureau 
of  Vocations,  in  the  Professional  Woman's  Building,  210  E. 
Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  Information  as  to  the  demand  for 
trained  women  in  many  fields,  the  exact  nature  of  the  train- 
ing required  for  such  positions,  and  details  necessary  in 
special  cases,  is  at  the  service  of  any  girl  asking  for  it  and 
enclosing  a  stamp  for  the  reply.  Where  such  information  is 
not  already  at  hand  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocations, 
those  desiring  it  will  be  referred  to  a  source  where  it  may  be 
obtained.  Questions  may  be  answered  in  a  way  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  writer  if  she  will  give  full  information  in 
her  first  letter  as  to  what  she  would  prefer  to  do,  and  the 
courses  she  has  already  had  that  might  lead  to  a  profession. 
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